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Top; Solid Point Xpert 22 L. R.—Bottom; Hollow Point Super-X 22 L. R.sssBoth shown larger than actval sizes 


HERE'S WHY... Take the long range power-house punch of 
Super-X for small game and pest shooting... its Lubaloy-coated 
hollow point bullet rips through space at 1400 feet per second as 
it leaves your gun muzzle. When it hits, it mushrooms like a big- 
game bullet. It leaves the rifle bore clean—prolongs its life because 
of Western’s greaseless, invisible wax bullet coating, 


Next time you blaze away at tin cans, wood blocks or paper targets 
(with high bank or other safe back stop), enjoy the accuracy of 
Xpert 22’s. You pay no price premium, but look at the “extras”? 
+. Western smokeless powder, Western non-corrosive priming, 
Western brass cases. , 


See your dealer for all types of Western Ammunition, 


POWER-HOUSE PUNCH 


Photograph shows the effect of the: 
SUPER-X 22 L. R. hollow point bullet 
fired into a cake of soap. Controlled 
expansion produces maximum mush- 













effective expansion after the bullet has. 
penetrated. 





FREE Information on effective loads for all types of shooting. Write for Western 
Ammunition Handbook. Address Dept. 42-A Western Cartridge Company, East 
Alton, Illinois, Division of Olin Industries, Inc. 





WORLD CHAMPION AMMUNITION 


CARTRIDGES © SHOT SHELLS e TRAPS AND TARGETS| © = =——_Lebanon, India 
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)\ Say What 
4 ft You Please! 


« « « and that’s what we mean! This 
letters column, a regular feature in 
Scholastic Magazines, is open to opinion 
on any subject and criticism of any 
kind, brickbats or orchids. We want to 
know what’s on your-mind. Other read- 
ers do, too. Address Letters Editor, 
Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y.—The Editors. 


I would like to express my sincere 
appreciation, first as an American cit- 
izen, secondly as a Negro, and lastly as 
an individual, for the many articles that 
have appeared in your magazine relat- 
ing to tolerance—not only for the 
Negro, but for all minorities, 

I am sure that the thousands of boys 
and girls who read your magazine will 
acquire some knowledge of the pressing 
racial issues_in America today. 

Robert Everett 


Miller High School © 


Detroit, Michigan 
& 2 Me 

In your March 3 “Say What You 
Please” you used the phrase, Et tu 
Publie. This would be heresy in any 
Latin class, If you will dust the cobwebs 
off your Latin grammar, you will find 
that the vocative singular of “ius” words 
is “i.” Accordingly, the vocative of 
Publius should be Publi. 

‘Daniel Pokornowski 
Little Seminary 
Buffalo, New York 
> @ 

‘Ixtysay offay ilversay ollarsday otay 
ethay anmay omfray uffalobay! Orec- 
ctay! 

* e 

I found your “Boy datés Girl” article 
in the Feb. 17 issue to contain some of 
the most intelligent advice I’ve ever 
read on the growing problem of re- 
ligion on dates, Let’s have more such 
articles, 

Fred Mintz 
West High School 
Madison, Wis. 

a o co 

A letter in your March 3 issue ob- 
jected to your having reprinted. a Caruso 
joke that appeared in your magazine in 
1938. If a good joker doesn’t tell the 
same joke twice in one day —let alone 
twice in nine years — there is something 
wrong. If a song comes back from the 
‘20s or "30s to regain its popularity, 
most people say, “Thanks for the mem- 
ory.” Seems as if it should work the 
same way with a good joke. 
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Finish the Job 


MARKS OF MATURITY: I 


| aed week we suggested that the key to the solution of our great 

social problems, including how to prevent wars, is to multiply 
the number of “mature” people in the world. And we promised to 
outline in future issues a series of six simple standards or tests which 
make up the definition of maturity proposed by Dr. Edward A. 
Strecker and other distinguished psychiatrists. 

Here, then, is the first of these marks of maturity. A mature per- 

son, say these experts, has STICK-TO-IT-IVENESS. 

Stick-to-it-iveness is the ability to stick to a job, to work at it, no 
matter what the obstacles, until it is finished. It’s the persistence, the 
determination, the will power to drive through to a goal you have 
set up in advance in everything you do. 


In golf or tennis or baseball the player who wants to make a good 
drive or forehand stroke or base hit must learn to “follow-through.” 
It's the same thing with any other worthwhile accomplishment — 
we cannot quit until we have completed what we set out to do. 
A fellow who gets a reputation for starting innumerable schemes, 
for flitting from one bright idea to another, but never finishing any 
of them, is not a very useful person to have around. And you can 
be pretty sure that when something important is in the wind, he 
will not be picked for the job. 


When we lose interest, give up, and then turn to something else the 
minute the going gets hard, we are stil] in the baby stage. Naturally 
our bodies will get tired, our minds refuse to work, the weather 
hits a mean streak, our tools break down, and unsympathetic peo- 
ple often get in our way. We have to learn to expect these obstacles. 
We have to endure unpleasantness, discouragement, and even hard- 
ship. The trick is to refuse the easy temptation to pity ourselves. Of 
course we'll take a tumble once in a while. But let’s pick ourselves 
up again, go everlastingly on trying, and stick to it until we finsh 
the job. 

There's a shy little lady in New York named Elizabeth Achelis. 
She was born to a life of ease and comfort. Twenty years ago she 
became passionately interested in calendar reform. She made a 
deep scientific study of the subject and decided on one method 
called the World Calendar. It calls for 12 months of 30 days each, 
except for the first month of each quarter which has 31. The last 
day of each year, between December and January, is a Year-End 
Holiday. The World Calendar would have many great advantages 
for businessmen, for scientists, and for ordinary people generally. 

Miss Achelis has worked incessantly at publicizing the need for 
a new World Calendar. She buttonholed politicians, diplomats, and 
executives. She hounded the League of Nations, Congress, and the 
United Nations. She moved to a small hotel suite and established 
offices for the World Calendar Association. She has spent most of her 
personal fortune on promoting it. She expects to see the World 
Calendar universally adopted before she dies. 

How do you rate on stick-to-it-iveness? Do you finish your job in 
spite of every tough break? If you do, then you have a good right 
to begin to call yourself “mature.” 


Next week: Carry More Than, Your Share. 


OUR FRONT COVER: “Have a wonderful  well-tailored clothes. Her sports coat will 
time!” says Nancy (left), as she bids Jo “go with everything’ and her beret is a 
Ann goodbye for her spring vacation trip. better traveler thon an Easter bonnet. 
Note that, for traveling, Jo Ann wears trim, — Photo by New York Daily News 








SEEING HISTORY THROUGH INDUSTRIA 


REFRIGERA 


L ACHIEVEMENTS 


TION 





OSE OF ICE FOR PRESERVING FOOD 

HAS BEEN KNOWN TO MAN FOR 

CENTURIES, BUT NOT WIDELY USED. 
LONDON IN THE 1600’S... 


Re 





wy IN CELLARS OR WELLS, BUT 
LIKE OUR SPRING 


YES, MOTHER, . 
THE COOL WATER FROM 


OUR SPRING RUNNING 

THROUGH THESE TROUGHS 

WILL KEEP OUR BUTTER 
AND CREAM FRESH. /) 


FISH FRESH ? gene) 


eas coo 


@Y THE EARLY 1800'S NEW ENGLANDERS 
WERE CUTTING ICE FROM PONDS IN THE 
WINTER AND STORING IT IN THEIR CELLARS 


WITH FOOD. 














BOSTON, 1806. FREDERIC 
TUDOR HAD AN IDEA... 


| WANT TO SHIP ICE 
FROM OUR PONDS TO 
MARTINIQUE AND OTHER COUNTRIES 
WHERE THERE IS NO ICE. 
THIS 1S THE START OF A 
GREAT BUSINESS ! 





YOU'RE OUT OF .% 
seal YOUR MIND. BUT YOU ‘ 
(i) CAN CHARTER MY SHIP 
H If YOU'VE THE MONEY. 





FATING ICE CREAM IN 
NEW ORLEANS, (821. 


THIS 1S DELICIOUS. WHAT 
DID YOu SAY IT’S CALLED? 
WE MAKE IT WITH WT) 
DD ice FROM NEW 
Ny ENGLAND. yOu 
SHOULD TRY 
OUR ICED 
DRINKS TOO 


wf! 














TUDOR’S SHIPS CARRIED ICE TO MARTINIQUE, CUBA, NEW ORLEANS, THE EAST 
AND WEST INDIES, SOUTH AMERICA, SAN FRANCISCO, PERSIA, AND INDIA! 

























AFIER MANY 
EXPERIMENTS, 
TUDOR FOUND 
THAT NEW 

ENGLAND PINE 
SAWDUST PACK 
ED AROUND THE 
ICE RETARDED 
ITS MELTING. 














/N 1834, JACOB PERKINS OF MASSACHUSETTS 
PRODUCED A MACHINE WHICH WOULD MAKE ICE. 





BRINE CIRCULATES 
THROUGH THG PIPES AND 
FORMS ICE IN BOXES 
FILLED WITH WATER. 





WE'LL BE ABLE TO MAKE 
ICE ALL YEAR ROUND. 





OTHER INVENTORS AT HOME AND ABROAD MADE IM- 
PORTANT CONTRIBUTIONS TO MECHANICAL REFRIGERATION. 














PEOPLE BOUGHT BIG CAKES OF ICE AND PUT THEM IN ICE BOXES 
IN THEIR KITCHENS. ICE BOXES KEPT FOOD FROM SPOILING. 























OLD - STYLE MODERN 
iCE BOX REFRIGERATOR 
Bul MECHANICAL REFRIGERATORS MAKING THEIR OWN 
ICE BECAME MORE POPULAR. THEY WERE FIRST INTRODUCED 
IN THE 1900'S, BECAME WIDELY USED AFTER 1925. 
Text by Pot Louber 











MECHANICAL REFRIGERATION HELPED WIN WORLD WAR II 
BY PRESERVING FOOD SUPPLIES. REFRIGERATION UNITS 
WERE SENT WITH OUR TROOPS ALL OVER THE 
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T MAY be that your plans for spring 

vacation are “plenty of sleep and 
rest.” That'll be fun, of course, par- 
ticularly if in your dictionary “vacation 
rest” means a danée, dates, etc. But, 
just for extra fun, let’s say you're tak- 
ing a trip. 

Perhaps you're traveling on your own 
to visit a former schoolmate who has 
moved to St. Louis. Perhaps you're 
motoring, family style, to Washington 
for a sightseeing trip. Or perhaps you 
and a classmate are off to a student 
convention in Minneapolis. 

Wherever you're headed, a trip is 
bound to be exciting. But it will be 
more comfortably exciting if you know 
the “hows” and “whens” of traveling: 
how to make arrangements and find 
your way around; when and how much 
to tip; when (or whether?) to talk to 
strangers. ; 

Your lack of “know-how” will be par- 
ticularly painful if you're stepping off 
home base without benefit of parents. 
True, you'll probably arrive at your 
destination even if you use the trial 
and error method, but your trip will 
be much more fun if you can travel 
like a trouper. 


Parking Space 


It’s a wise traveler who knows, in 
advance,where he’s going to rest his 
weary head. Perhaps you and your 
classmate had counted on the lend- 
lease of Aunt Jennie’s spare room for 
your overnight stay in Chicago on your 
way to the student convention in Min- 
neapolis, but this morning’s mail 
brought the sad news: Aunt Jennie and 
family are going to Detroit for Easter. 

Then followed several frantic tele- 
phone conversations between you and 
your classmate and several lengthy dis- 
cussions with your families. ~Finally 
your families agreed that, if the two 
of you “went straight to the hotel and 
didn’t roam around a strange city,” 
you could make the trip to the conven- 
tion. 

You take a deep breath and go into 
action. 

If you don’t know:the name of a 
reputable hotel in a strange city, con- 
sult the manager of your local hotel, 

of Commerce, or telegraph 


v4 ‘3 ¥ 4 








Then sit down and write your let- 
ter or, if the time is short, telegram. 


(Letter) 
1225 Bloom Avenue 
Middlevale, Indiana 
March 28, 1947 
Hotel Stevens 
Chicago, Illinois 


Gentlemen: 


I should like to reserve a double room 
ae April 7 for Mary Zilch and my- 
self. 

We should prefer a room with private 
bath, but do not wish to pay more than 
$5.00 for the room. 

May I have your confirmation of the 
reservation within the next few days? 

Very truly yours, 


Adeline Marchand 


(Telegram) 


REQUEST DOUBLE ROOM OVER- 
NIGHT APRIL 7 MAXIMUM RATE 
$5 PLEASE WIRE CONFIRMATION. 


. If the hotel you addressed reports, 
“So sorry, all full,” try another. When 
you finally do receive a confirmation, 
send the hotel another note, clinching 
the matter» 


1225 Bloom Avenue 
Middlevale, Indiana 
April 1, 1947 
Hotel Chicagoan 
Chicago, Illinois 


Gentlemen: 


Thank you for your letter confirming 
my reservation for a double room the night 
of April 7. The rate you quoted, $4.85, 
is quite satisfactory. We shall arrive late 







































Monday afternoon, April 7, and plan to 
leave early Tuesday morning. 
Very truly yours, 


Adeline Marchand 


Information, Please 


How were you able to tell the hotel 
exactly when you'd arrive? Youd in- 
vestigated. You didn’t take someone 
else’s word for it that there was a 
12:30 p.m. train for Chicago. You got 
the facts straight from the horse’s mouth 
— the Information Department (or sta- 
tion agent) of your local railroad ter- 
minal. 

If you were wise, you had made a 
list of all the questions you wanted to 
ask. Information people are always 


busy and they're likely to hang up 
after answering one question unless 
you're quick on the draw with your 
other queries. With a written list — and 
paper and pencil handy for answers — 
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you could sail through your telephone 
interview this way: 

“Hello, Information? Will you please 
tell me what time I can get a train to 
Chicago on Monday, April 7th? .: . 
12:30 p.m.? And when does that ar- 
rive? .. . 5:40 p.m.? Can I get a train 
Tuesday morning from Chicago to Min- 
neapolis? . . . Leaving Chicago 8 a.m., 
arriving 3 p. m. ... Thank you. And 
what is the round-trip fare from Mid- 
dlevale to Minneapolis? . . . $29.34. 
Thank you very much. Good-bye.” 


You’re Offl 


Your bags are standing in the hall- 
way. They're neatly labeled with your 
name, home address, and destination. 
Get a headstart so that you'll arrive at 
the station at least twenty minutes be- 
fore train time. 

Both you and Mary will probably be 
escorted to the station by your fond 
families. But don’t let the folks handle 
al! the arrangements for you. Give 
them a preview of the efficiency with 
which you'll take care of yourself once 
you're on your own. 

Head | straight for the Information 
Desk and ask: “Is the 12:30 train for 
Chicago on time? And can you tell me 
what track it will be on?” In the mean- 
time. Mary can be asking at the ticket 
window: “May I have two round-trip 
tickets for Minneapolis, please?” 

On the train the conductor and the 
porters are the Information Depart- 
ment. Thev can tell you where to find 
the diner and the ladies’ room, whether 
the train is running on schedule, etc. 


“Well, Here We Are” 


If you're bogged down with luggage, 
you'll want a “redeap” to carry your 
baggage when you pull into the Chi- 
cago station. You and Mary should de- 
cide, before getting off the train, where 
you'te heading (taxicab stand, lunch- 
room, etc.) so you can give clear in- 
structions to the “redcap.” 

You may want some nourishment be- 
fore you go to your hotel. Tell the 
“redcap”: “We'd like to check our 
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bags, please.” He'll lead you to the 
checkroom where you'll probably have 
to wait your turn in line. While you're 
waiting, look for the sign which gives 
the charge for checking — usually ten 
cents per bag or bundle. Have your 
change ready and don’t lose your re- 
ceipt! 

Whenever you can handle your own 


bags, do so. Don’t feel obliged to ac-: 


cept the “redcaps’” offers to help you. 
Simply give them a smile in return, and 
a polite, “No, thank you.” 

Feel free to ask the “redcaps” or 
the station guards for directions: 

“Where is the ladies’ room, please?” 

“Where can we find the telephones?” 

“Where can we get a cab?” 

If taxi fare seems an extravagance, 
remember that it’s false economy to 
struggle with a new (to you) bus sys- 
tem when you're laden down with 
baggage. When you're in a strange city, 
the straightest line between terminal 
and hotel is via cab. 


Checking In 


There’s'a standard order of procedure 
to follow at all hotels, large or small. 
Don’t be upset if the doorman whisks 
your bags away as you emerge from the 
cab, He has handed them over to the 
bell boy, who will deposit them at the 
clerk’s desk. This is your first stop. 

“I’m Adeline Marchand. I have a 
double room reservation for myself and 
Miss Mary Zilch,” is your self-introduc- 
tion at the desk. 

“Yes, Miss Marchand,” replies the 
clerk. 

When the clerk asks you to register, 
yboth you and Mary will sign your name 
and home address in the guest book or 
on a registry card. Then the clerk will 
give your key to the bell boy, who takes 
your bags and leads you to your room. 

During your stay, you’'ll-find that the 
hotel provides many services for you. 
Clothes will be pressed and shoes 
shined, if you telephone for “Valet 
Service” and ask to have your things 
picked up. You'll be called at any hour 
you wish tomorrow morning, if you 





register your request with the switch- 
board operator. A call to “Room Serv- 
ice” will bring meals to your room (at 
extra cost, so watch your budget) and 
a call to the “Housekeeper” will bring 
towels, etc., if they should be lacking. 

All the identification you need on 
these calls is, “This is Room 508.” To 
the service people at the hotel, you're 
a room number, not a name. 

When you're leaving the hotel, re- 
port back to the desk clerk and tell 
him: “We'd like to check out now. Miss 
Marchand and Miss Zilch in Room 
508.” Either he'll give you your bill or 
he'll ask you to settle your bill at the 
cashier’s window. 


The People Who Help You 


If you were smart, you listed a sub- 
heading for “Tips” when you drew up 
the budget for your trip. Your tips 
needn't be large, but efficient person»! 
service deserves acknowledgment. Those 
who serve you will be more pleased to 
receive a smaller tip — plus a smile and 
a “Thank you” —than a dollar bill 
that’s given grudgingly or condescend- 
ingly. 

The “redeap” at the station should 
receive 10¢ for each bag he carries for 
you. The dining-car waiter receives ten 
per cent of your check, as does any 
other waiter in a table service restau- 
rant. (The conductor, of course, is 
never tipped.) Figure your tip to the 
cab driver on a ten per cent basis, too. 

Fifteen cents per bag is the average 
for bell boys. When “Room Service” 
delivers a meal to your room, you tip 
fifteen cents; and you give the same 
to the valet for pressing or shoe-shin- 
ing. At the end of your visit, you tip 
the chambermaid — twenty or twenty- 
five cents for an overnight stay, fifty 
cents for two or three nights. If the 
maid is not in the halls when you're 
ready to check out, put the tip in an 
envelope marked “Maid” and leave it 
on the dresser. 


The People You Meet 


The etiquette books will tell you 
never to strike up conversations with 
strangers when you're traveling. Gener- 
ally speaking, it’s good advice. But 
don’t go to the other extreme of being 
a “snob.” If someone at your table in 
the dining car comments on the scen- 
ery or the trip, it’s quite according to 
Hoyle for you to answer pleasantly. 

Handle such situations _ sensibly. 
Never be rude. But let people see that 
you're perfectly at ease about travel- 
ing by yourself. Don’t give the impres- 
sion that you need a pat on the back 
or a word of advice to boost your 
morale, Self-assurance is the trade-mark 
of a seasoned traveler. And it’s easy to 
pens be ou know, beforehand, what's 
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WENTY-NINE _teen- 
agers from Latin 


America recently made 
a get-acquainted visit to the 
United States. They flew to 














snowy New York in Janu- 
ary during their summer va- 
cations from school in Latin 













America. 

For six weeks they lived 
in the homes of U. S. high 
school students in the vicin- 



















ity of New York City, at- 
tended school, and joined 
in the activities of their teen-aged hosts 
and hostesses. As a climax to their visit, 
the Latin American teen-agers were 
guests at the High School Forum on 
Current Affairs sponsored by the New 
York Herald Tribune. Their trip was co- 
sponsored by the Tribune and the Met- 
ropolitan School Study Council, and 
they were flown here by courtesy of Pan 
American and Pan American Grace Air- 


_ ways. 


We met the group on a sight-seeing 
tour of New York City: We wanted to 
know the differences between Latin 
American and U. S. schools. 

“The teachers have to work harder 
in Latin America,” said Rafael Oller 
Castro from the Dominican Republic. 
“It is the teachers who change class- 
rooms.” 

“We don’t choose our courses as you 
do here,” said Leonor Escudero from 
Argentina. “The American schools in 
South America are the exception — they 
are much like your schools. But South 
American schools have very little sports 
and no vocational studies. And none of 
them is co-ed.” ° 

Oscar Castenada Bocanegra from 
Peru spoke up. “The courses in our high 
school are more difficult than yours. 
That is because everyone who goes to 
high school expects to go on to the 
university. In Peru everyone must go 
to primary school, but not to high 
school. There are only a few free high 
schools such as your high schools.” 

“In Argentina,” Leonor said, “all edu- 
cation is free — even the university.” 

Leonor and Oscar spoke English well. 
They had gone to American high schools 
in Peru arid Argentina. 

“Only students who knew English 
could come on our trip,” Leonor ex- 
plained: “The 








“I could speak English better in Peru 
than in the U. S.,” Oscar told us. “That’s 
because the teachers in Peru didn’t 
use slang. But I want to speak English 
with the same accent you have.” 

“Another difference between students 
in the U. S. and in South America,” 
Leonor said, “is that we know much 


more about the U. S. than your students, 


know about us. We know the names of 
all your states and their capitals, and 
we are familiar with your history. But 
when I say I come from Buenos Aires, 
students here ask ‘Is that near Argen- 
tina?” Buenos Aires is not a country — 
it’s the capital of Argentina,” Leonor 
said with emphasis. “And some students 
think Latin America is al] one coun- 
try. It’s really 20 different countries.” 

Oscar nodded. “It’s natural for us to 
know more about the U. S. than U. S. 
students know about us. We in Peru 
appreciate democracy more than you 
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Peruvians Oscar (left) and Jose (right) talk with Leonor from Argentina. 
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do. U. S. students take democracy for 
granted because you have had it for a 
long time. We are newly democratic and 
want to stay that way.” 

While we were looking at the Statue 
of Liberty, Oscar beckoned to another 
student. “Jose is the son of the Presi- 
dent of Peru,” Oscar commented. “He’s 
a good fellow.” 

Jose Bustamente Rivera joined us. He 
was particularly pleased with U. S. 
girls. Jose went into gales of laughter 
while Oscar tried to explain the differ- 
ence in “boy dating girl” in his coun- 
try and in ours. 

“In Latin America the boys and girls 
don’t take each other as lightly as they 
do here,” Oscar stated. “If a boy meets 
a nice girl, he ‘goes steady’ with her. 
His parents must know the girl’s parents 
before he can date her. And when boys 
and girls go out on dat :s they always 
have a chaperon.” 

“A boy treats a girl with more respect 
in Peru,” Jose added. “Here boys slap 
girls on the back as if the girls were 
other boys” — this amused Jose — “and 
U. S. girls are very different from Latin 
American girls.” 

“How are they different?” we asked. 

“They're so gay,” Jose said. “They 
don’t talk as seriously as our girls.” 

Most of the Latin American students 
agreed that in six weeks they could 
really learn something about the way 
people in this country live, work, study, 
and play. Their point was proved on our 
elevator ride to the top of the Empire 
State Building. As the 1,000-foot-a-min- 
ute elevator slowed to a stop, Herman 
Arostegui of Nicaragua turned to the 
elevator operator and said, “Ricardo, 
4bre la puerta!” 

In English that means (you guessed 
it!) “Open the door, Richard!” 

— Mac CuLien 
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By Dorcas Campbell 


Asst. Secy., East River Savings Bank 


You Can BANK On If 


cents!” Connie moaned. “Not 

even enough to buy a pair of 
shoes, much less the new suit outfit 
I'd planned.” 

Jack grinned at the sight of his sister 
sitting on the floor, surrounded by the 
pennies, nickels, and dimes she had 
just shaken out of her piggy-bank. 

“Well, it serves you right,” he told 
her. “Don’t you think it’s high time 
you graduated from the piggy-bank 
class? Why don’t you grow up and open 
a real bank account?” 

“Have you ever looked at my paltry 
pay check?” demanded Connie. “That's 
why! I can’t afford to open a bank 
account.” 

“You can’t afford not to,” Jack cor- 
rected. “You've been putting the cart 
before the horse — saving the leftovers 
at the end of the week. Open a bank 
account and reverse the procedure. De- 
cide what you need each week for liv- 
ing expenses. Put that much in your 
wallet; and put the rest in the bank. 
Then your extra money won't burn a 
hole in your pocket.” 

Connie shrugged her shoulders, “I’m 
sure I haven't the will power to put 
aside half my pay check every week.” 

“Nonsense, it needn’t be half your 
pay check —in fact, it shouldn’t be. 
Deposit a smal] amount, but deposit 
regularly,” Jack told her. “It makes 
you feel important and established to 
have a bank acccunt in your own name, 
and to watch the balance roll up — no 
matter how slowly. And don’t forget 


0 NLY four dollars and fifty-two 
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DEPOSIT SLIP 


that you get interest from a bank ac- 
count. Think it over. You may yet 
decide to give up your piggy-bank.” 


Operation Banking 


Connie did think it over. She con- 
sidered all the points her brother had 
mentioned: protection against unwise 
spending; building up a nest-egg for 
emergencies; getting interest on her 
savings account. She wasn’t quite sure 
what the last point — “getting interest” 
— meant. But she liked the way it 
sounded, 

On her next pay day Connie pocketed 
her salary envelope and went to a 
neighborhood bank. She wisely chose 
one near her office, so that it would be 
easy to build up the habit of banking 
regularly. 

A uniformed guard stood near the 
door. “I'd like to open a savings ac- 
count,” Connie told him, “Where can 
I inquire about it?” 

The guard directed her to a clerk in 
the savings department. When Connie 
repeated her request to the clerk, he 
said, “We'll be glad to take your ac- 
count, Miss Desmond. If you'll fill out 
this signature card, Fl have a passbook 
made out for you.” 

Connie was a little timid about ask- 
ing her next question, but she managed 
to blurt out, “How much must I deposit 
in order to start my account?” 

The clerk smiled and said, “One dol- 
lar will open an accoun* for you.” 

(Connie realized then why Jack had 
pooh-poohed her statement that she 
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“couldn't afford to open an ~ccount.”) 

On the signature card there were 
blanks for Connie’s signature, address, 
age, employer, etc. The clerk explained 
that the bank asked for her signature 
in order to protect her. A record of 
her signature guaranteed that no one 
else could come to the bank and draw 
money out of her account. 

After she had filled out the card, 
Connie gave it to the clerk, along with 
$6.50, her first deposit. She had de- 
cided that the rest of her pay would 
cover her lunches, carfare, and per- 
sonal expenses for the next week. B 

“Your first deposit has been entered ) 
in your passbeok, Miss Desmond” the 
clerk pointed out to her. He showed 
her that there were separate columns 
for “Deposits” and “Withdrawals,” as « 

\ 





well as a column headed “Balance,” 
which would always show how much 








money she had in her account. Another wi 

column was set aside for “Interest.” fro 

“How do you pay interest?” she tio 

asked. wa 

“We pay semi-annually,” the clerk att 

explained, “at the rate of 1.5%. That of 

means that twice a year, we add to your ‘ 

account a certain percentage of your wh 

balance. We do that to repay you for pre 

the use of your money. All: deposits pre 

aren't kept right here in the bank, you _ ne 

know. The money is invested in safe the 

business ventures, such as _ building/ the 

projects. We put your money to work pre 

for you, so we pay you interest in dr 

return.” life 

(Connie’s question was a smart one. | 

All banks do not pay interest in the same ing 

way. Some pay semi-annually; many Ae 

pay on a quarterly basis — four times val 

a year. They pay at varying interest ms 

rates, too; and have different rules gov- wi 
erning interest payments. A wise de- 
positor asks about all these points when 

he opens his account.) 

Every time Connie made her weekly att 

trip to the bank, she filled out a deposit yo 

(Concluded on page 10) yo 
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By Lee Learner 


programs aren’t classed as entertain- 
ment: the tense excitement of a 
World Series game; a late news flash 
from Cairo or Shanghai or Paris; elec- 
tion results hot off the wires; a battle of 
words and wits between a congressman 
and a newspaperman; the factual story 
of how the atom was split. 

Those are some of the things you hear 
when you tune in on news, sports, spe- 
cial events; discussions, and educational 
programs. Like the little girl in the 
nursery rhyme, “when they're good, 
they're very, very good; but when 
they’re bad, they’re horrid.” They can 
present with honesty and skill the 
drama, humor, and problems of real 
life. Or they can be flat, false, feeble. 

The yardsticks, listed below, for judg- 
ing these programs are only a beginning. 
As you develop your radio ear, you'll de- 
velop additional standards that should 
make you a steady listener of the worth- 
while “real life” programs. 


We of the most “entertaining” radio 
\ 


Newscasts and Commentators 


Radio news demands your complete 
attention. When you're reading news, 
you can re-read, compare, and judge at 
your leisure. When you're hearing news, 
you must “get it” on the spot. 

Straight newscasts, therefore, 
measured by two yardsticks: 

1. Is the news presented in the sim- 
plest, clearest way possible? 

(Are the sentences short;and easy to 
understand? Are the most important 
points covered first? Are unfamiliar 
names and places identified?) 

2. Does .the announcer 
straight facts? 


are 


present 


(When the announcer gives an opin- 


ion or interpretation, does he tell whose 
it is? Does he name a specific person or 
group, or does he say, “It was generally 
believed . . .”? Does the announcer’s 
tone or voice give hints as to his opin- 
ions? Does he add facts that you've 
never heard elsewhere, or on.it any that 


_you have heard?) 


“covers the World 


When you listen to a news analyst — 
a commentator — you, too, should be- 
come an analyst. Analyze what the com- 
mentator should do for you, and what 
he actually does. His purpose should be 
to analyze news fairly; that is, to inter- 
pret it in the light of facts. Check care- 
fully on whether he: 

1. Presents the straight facts (as out- 
lined in newscast yardsticks). 

2. Presents two possible interpreta- 
tions. 

(Does he state, for instance, how both 
the Democrats and the Republicans 
view the situation, or only how one 
party sees it? Does he interpret both 
sides with equal honesty?) 

3. Is he well-qualified for his job? 

(What do you know about his back- 
ground and experience? What have you 
read about him in the newspaper? Is he 
associated with any organizations, and 
what do they stand for? What groups 
or movements does he sponsor or sup- 
port?) 


Special Events 

“Special events,” in radio language, 
means on-the-spot broadcasting of news- 
worthy events. And that means every- 
thing from interviews with celebrities 
and descriptions of prizefights to “spot” 
reports of U.N. meetings. 

The success of a special events broad- 
cast lies in the announcer’s hands — or 
rather, on the tip of his tongue. Since 
he describes things while they're hap- 
pening, he has no script. He’s a top- 
notcher if he can: 

1. Speak fluently and express the 
excitement of the event without stum- 
bling, hesitating, or stammering. 

2. Use a colorful vocabulary. 

3. Give vivid sidelights, as well as the 
important highlights, that make the 
event come alive for the listener. 

4. Summarize the background and 
the significance of the event. 


Discussion Programs 


If you turn your dial whenever you 
tune in on discussion programs, you're 
missing sofne of the best shows on the 
air. Movies, politics, books, and social 
problems have become food for radio 
talk. Forums, panels, debates, and in- 
terviews can be exciting, instructive, 
and entertaining. Whether they are de- 
pends on these yardsticks: 

1. Are both sides fairly represented? 


2. Do the speakers present facts logi- 
cally, or do they resort to name-calling? 
Do they explain their points by using il- 
lustrations and examples? 

3. Is the moderator fair and unbiased? 

(Does he keep the program moving 
smoothly on the main topic? Does he 
ask the speakers to back up their state- 
ments with facts? Does he sum up the 
points made from time to time? Does 
he ask the speakers to give their inter- 
pretation of words that can have vary- 
ing meanings, such as “democracy,” 
“law,” “liberty,” “justice?”) 


Documentary and Educational Shows 


Certain radio shows are produced to 
educate their listeners. “Documeataries” 
are dramatic shows which usually pre- 
sent a current problem affecting manv 
people. They should explain the prob- 
lem. suggest a solution, and make an 
honest attempt to stir people to action. 
Typical subjects for documentaries are: 
juvenile delinquency, international co- 
operation, and better government. 

There are many other types of educa- 
tional programs. There are Department 
of Agriculture forums on new farming 
methods. There are shows produced by 
schools, to give their students a better 
understanding of material they study in 
class. 

More and more of these programs are 
being produced with real professional 
skill. You'll find that many of them meas- 
ure up along your yardsticks to the 
slickest commercial shows. 


This is the fifth article in a series on 
“How to Choose Radio Programs.” Next 
week: Radio in Your Community. 
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Leo Garel, WOR 


“Wait! We're not on the air yet!” 
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, AVING wonderful time,” you 
write, “wish you were here.” 

Or perhaps you choose a postcard 
picturing your hotel, and scribble on 
the back, “X marks my room.” 

Is that the sort of postcard you'd 
like to receive from a friend who's tak- 
ing an exciting trip? Of course not! 
You'd want at least an inkling of what 
he was doing, what he’d seen, where 
he'd been, and whom he’d met. You'd 
much prefer one brief mention of an 
exciting event to a dozen lines of the 
vague “Having-wonderful-time” theme. 

Remember that the next time you 
take a trip, and take time out to send 
postcards to the folks back home. 

Don't let your postcard duties mount 
up until you must dash off 23 cards at 
once, Then you'll surely be stumped for 
something to say and a bright way to 
say it. Instead, organize your card- 
writing campaign on the “write-as-you- 
go plan.” Whenever you do something, 
or- see something, that makes you think 
of a certain friend or relative, drop him 
a card on the spot. So much the better 
if you can find a picture card illustrat- 
ing the thing you know will interest 
him. 

Using that plan, you'll whip out your 
pen and send Aunt Kate this message 
on a card showing the handsome flower 
gardens surrounding the State Capitol: 
“The guard told me they have eleven 
gardeners tending these flower-beds. 






\ 
. « . A PACKAGE-PARKER? 


Lou can’t hold onto bags and bundles; 
Where’er she is, that’s where she sets ‘em. 
So many bundles burden Lou, 

It's no small wonder that she forgets ‘em. 





» 
But for my money, your little garden 
back home is just as pretty! Love, Peg.” 

But Jim Bascom certainly wouldn't 
be interested in the flower-gardens. 
What he’d appreciate would be a pic- 
ture of the Industrial Museum’s loco- 
motive exhibit along with this note: 
“Picking up some good ideas for model 
trains you can build. Tell you all about 
‘em when I get home. Your pal, Ben.” 

Don’t drop your plan simply because 
you can’t find a picture that goes with 
the message you want to write. Charles 
won't mind a picture of the railroad ter- 
minal or the post office if your news is: 
“On the train my Dad met an old 
friend who’s a camp director. I think 
I can line up summer jobs for both of 
us! See you soon. Art.” 

What if your message doesn’t give 
all the facts? What if it doesn’t rave 
over the sights you're seeing, the great 
time you're having? There'll be plenty 
of time to tell the whole story when 
you get home. The important thing now 
is to let your friends know that you're 
thinking of them. And a personalized 
message will do that every time. 


English—Siamese Accent 


If-you think you have a tough time 
with the English language, imagine the 
difficulties of a foreigner trying to learn 
it without hearing it spoken. Here's 
what happened recently when a Siamese 
wrote a newspaper editorial in English: 

“The News of English we tell the 
latest. Writ in perfectly style and most 
earliest. Do a murder get commit we 
hear and tell of it. Do a mighty chief 
die, we publish it, and in borders of 
somber. Staff has each one been to 
college and writ like Kipling and Dick- 
ens.” This Week 





. » » A LATE-COMER? 


In stations John pushes and rushes, 
He gets in just under the gate — 
Never plans for time to spare — 
He’s always a “Johnny-come-late.” 











You Can Bank on It 
(Concluded from page 8) 


slip. On it she wrote her account num- 
ber (as stamped on her passbook), her 
name and address, and the amount she 
was depositing. She was careful to fill 
in the amount in the proper columns — 
paper money went under Bills, change 
under Coins, and her birthday checks, 
of course, under Checks. 

Connie lived up to her pledge that 
she wouldn’t withdraw money thought- 
lessly. So she wasn’t introduced to with- 
drawal slips until her first big expense 
cropped up—money for a weekend 
trip. 

The slip read, “Pay to myself or 

or bearer, Dellars.” 
Since she herself was presenting the 
slip at the bank, she crossed out “or 
______. or bearer,” leaving only “Pay 
to myself.” If she had given her pass- 
book to her brother Jack, and asked 
him to make the withdrawal for her, 
she would have crossed out everything 
but “bearer.” At first Connie was puz- 
zled about the “or ___”’ part. 
Upon inquiry she learned that, if she 
owed money, she could fill in the blank 
with the name of the person whom she 
wanted to repay. The bank would then 
send that person a check or money 
order for the amount Connie specified. 

Connie filled in “Thirty” before the 
“Dollars,” and “30” after the dollar 
sign in the lower lefthand corner of the 
slip. Then she handed the slip, along 
with her passbook, to the clerk at the 
same window where she always made 
her deposits. 


Next Week: Checking Accounts and 
Other Banking Services. 








. AN ADDLED ARRANGER? 


Mathilda’s without a hotel room 

All because of one little word — 

She wired: “Arriving on April the Fourth” 
And today is only the Third! 

































ORDS that end in ceed, cede, and 

sede are responsible for a large 
number of spelling errors. It’s easy to 
see why, too. These endings sound alike 
and two of them look almost alike. 

Here’s a rule that should help you. 
Get it clearly in your noggin and you'll 
have no further trouble with these 
words, 

1. Only one word ends in sede: 
supersede. (Now that’s easy. Just re- 
member supersede with the s and don’t 
spell any other word with sede. That 
will cut down the possibility of error 
by about forty per cent.) 

2. Only three words end in ceed: 
exceed, proceed, succeed. 

3. All others end in cede: precede, 
accede, intercede, etc. 

So this whole problem boils down 
to just four words." Learn to spell them 
correctly—supercede, - exceed, proceed, 
succeed—and the rest are a pushover. 


Quick Quiz 
How sharp are you? How carefully 
have you read? Which of the follow- 
ing words is misspelled? (Don’t look 
back over this column!) 


excede 3s precede 
succeed recede 
seceed concede 
procede intercede 
acceed supercede 


How did you do? Check your answers 
against the rule. 


Are You Interested in Art? 


If you are, you should be able to. 
spell these words correctly. You're using 
them all the time. 


cartoon charcoal 
design easel 
etching exhibit 
hue landscape 
motif pigment 


Want To Be an Aviator? 
Then learn to spell these words. They 
are among the most common aviation 
terms. 


aerial aileron 
altimeter altitude 
ceiling fuselage 
jet-propelled parachute 
pilot propeller 





To Think Straight 


AY, BUTCH, what do you think of 

the dimwits who favor letting a 
President run for a third term?” Tom 
asked. 

“They aren’t dimwits,” Butch retort- 
ed. “The radio commenator I heard said 
that a President should be allowed to 
rum for a third term if his party wants 
him to.” ; 

“Well, he’s wrong. I read in a maga- 
zine article that it’s undemocratic to let 
a President run for a third term.” 

What's up? 

Tom and Butch have heard (or read) 
two different opinions. Each boy ac- 
cepted the opinion he heard as a fact. 

In a democracy—where freedom of 
speech and press prevail—anyone can 
express his opinion freely. This means 
that we often find facts mixed with 
opinions and propaganda, It is up to 
each of us, as citizens of a democracy, 
to learn to separate facts from opinions 
— and get the whole story. 

Newspaper columns and editorials, 
some magazines, political campaigns, 
and advertiséments often give only one 
side of a question or argument. The 
same thing is true of radio, movies, 
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books, plays, etc. A radio commentator, 
for instance, may give only his own 
viewpoint on a certain subject. Thus 
listening to only one commentator can 
be as one-sided as reading editorials 
in only one newspaper. 

Hollywood usually stresses entertain- 
ment rather than propaganda—good or 
bad—in films and newsreels, but there 
are some films which present only one 
point of view. The movie The Beginning 
or the End sets out to convince doubters 
that the United States acted in the in- 
terests of the world in using the A-bomb 
to end the war with Japan. Sister Kenny 
presents Sister Kenny's treatment for 
infantile paralysis as the most success- 
ful treatment. Many medical men feel 
that her treatment is no more successful 
than other treatments. 

In a democracy many different opin- 
ions can be, should be, and are ex- 
pressed. Mr. Citizen can find the truth— 
facts—if he tries. He need not swallow 
propaganda for any side if he keeps 
his eyes and ears open. 

This is not true in a country without 
a free press. There Mr. Citizen doesn’t 
have the opportunity to separate propa- 
ganda from facts. He must take the 
propaganda whether he likes it or not. 

For your own good, and for the good 
of democracy, make the effort to get 
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S it correct to say: “We have been 
to home all day”? 
S. R. C., Ann Arbor, Michigan 


It's wrong—all wrong. Say, “We have 
been at home all day.” 

When you use’to, you mean that you 
are moving in the direction of home. 
You can say, “I am going to my home.” 
But you can’t be to your home. 

6 o - 


By SLIM SYNTAX 


Recently I received an invitation to 
attend a wedding. At the bottom of 
the invitation there were these four let- 
ters: R. S. V. P. What do they mean? 

Frank C. R., Peoria, Illinois 


R. S. V. P. is an abbreviated form 
for the French phrase (Répondez s'il 
vous plait, or reply if you please.) It 
means simply that you are to acknowl- 
edge the invitation and tell your host 
or hostess that you will or will not be 
able to attend. (And remember to thank 
the person for the invitation. ) 

When we wore bobby-sox and jive 
suits (and that wasn’t when the dino- 
saurs roamed over America, either!) , 
the more corny humorists in the gang 
worked up their own version of R. S. 
V. P. which ran as follows: Remember 
Send Vedding Presents. 

c 


What does decimate mean? 
Allan S., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Actually, decimate means to take a 
tenth part of, “to select and put to death 
every tenth man.” It comes from the 
Latin decimus meaning tenth. Some 
careless writers use decimate to mean 
complete destruction or annihilation. 
They speak of a regiment being deci- 
mated, meaning wiped out. Decimate 
doesn’t mean wiped out. It does mean 
destroyed or killed in large part—but 
not totally annihilated. 

oO o ° 


Is there such a word as flusterated? 
Ralph G., Binghamton, N. Y 


* Maybe I've been leading a sheltered 
life—I haven’t heard the word nor can 
I find it in the dictionary. It sounds as 
though it might be derived from flust- 
ered. My advice is, “Don’t use fluster- 
ated.” It’s not a word yet. 

os oO a 


How do you pronounce desperado? 
Bill F., Pompton Lakes, N. J. 


Webster’s dictionary recognizes two 
pronunciations: (1) desper ay do; (2) 
desper ah do. 
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QUESTIONS AND QUIZZES TO SEE IF YOU’RE WHIZZES 


HAVE. A WONDERFUL TIME! 


Are you a self-assured traveler? Do 
you know how to ask for the things you 
want? Which statement would you be 
most likely to use when speaking to: 

1. The ticket-seller: 

(a) “I’m going to Salt Lake City.” 
(b) “One round-trip ticket to Salt 
Lake City, please.” 

2. The “redcap”: 

(a) “I'd like to get a cab, please.” 

(b) “I’m from out of town, and I 
don’t know where I can get a 
cab.” 

$. The conductor: 

(a) “What do we do about eating 
on the train?” 

(b) “Can you tell me where the 
dining car is?” 


4. The cab driver: 
(a) “Have you any idea of how to 
get to the Clayton Hotel?” 
(b) “Clayton Hotel, please —Fifth 
Street and Grand Avenue.” 
5. The hotel switchboard operator: 
(a) “Housekeeper, please.” 
(b) “There isn’t a single towel in 
this room and I want some- 
thing done about it!” 


RADIO COVERS THE WORLD 


You'll get more out of radio shows if 
you know what to look for. Each list 
below contains two “plus points,” and 
two “minus points.” The “plus points” 
build up a program’s rating; the minus 
points run it down. Do you know which 
are the “plus points?” 

1. Newscasts should present: (a) 


facts, (b) announcer’s opinions, (c) 
important points first, (d) no explana- 
tions. 

2. Commentators should present: (a) 
honest. facts, (b) nothing but facts, 
(c) their own opinions, (d) sincere 
interpretations of both sides. 

8. Special events announcers should: 
(a) speak slowly, choosing words care- 
fully, (b) tell significance of events, 
(c) give only the highlights, (d) con- 
vey the mood of the event. 

4. Forums should present: (a) only 
the speakers’ opinions, (b) both sides 
fairly, (c) a summary of the discus- 
sion, (d) an emotional appeal. 


TRICKY TRIANGLES 


Each pair of letters below needs a 
third letter to make it a “triple-threat 
triangle” —one that will form three 
different words. Can you supply each 
missing letter? 

1. W .e] 3.P. A 
? ? 
2. T R 4. E T 
? ? 
5. M A 
? 
Answers in Teacher Edition. 








N HER weekly visits to the bank 

Connie Desmond became inter- 
ested in the way banks work and-the 
jobs they do. She decided that she 
might look for a secretarial or clerical 
job in a bank. To prepare herself, she 
began asking questions about the bank- 
ing and investment field: 

Connie: Jack, what’s a coupon? 

Jacx: A coupon? Why it’s a slip of 
paper that — well, you should know. 

Connie: Yes, but this must be a 
special kind. Today Ethel’ and I were 
comparing notes on our bank accounts, 
and we discovered that there are dif- 
ferences between them. For instance, on 
the deposit slips of Ethel’s bank there’s 
a space for listing coupons. 

Jacx: Oh, those are bond coupons. 
You see, banks handle more than cur- 
rency. They'll also accept checks, cou- 
pons, etc., for deposit. Some banks list 
them on their deposit slips; others list 
only the most common forms of de- 
posit. If you want to deposit coupons 
and they're not listed on your slip, you 
should write them in. Everything you 
deposit must be listed separately. 

Connie: Your mention of bonds re- 


minds me-— people often talk about 
stocks and bonds in the same breath. 
Are they the same thing? 

Jack: No. When you buy a share of 
stock, you're actually buying a part in 
the company. If the company operates 
at a profit, you receive dividends in re- 
turn for investing your money. But say, 
why this sudden interest in banking? 

Connie: Oh, I might want to get a 
job in a bank, and I ought to know 
something about the banking and in- 
vestment field. I've never understood 
the difference between a joint account 
and a trust account, but today I heard 
a woman discussing it with the teller. 


* * * 


coupon—a small certificate, attached 
to a bond, showing the interest due for 
a certain period. When the interest is 
due, the bond holder detaches the cou- 
pon and sends it to the corporation or 
government which issued the bond. He 
is then paid interest for the period, If 
the coupon is deposited in a bank ac- 
count, the bank collects the money for 
the depositor, credits it to his account. 

bond—an interest-bearing certificate 
issued by a government or corporation. 
A bond is a loan. When a person buys 
a bond from a company or government, 
he lends his money for a certain pe- 
riod of time. In return for the use of 
the money, the government or corpora- 
tion pays the person interest. Some- 
times the interest is paid to the lender 
when the bond expires, along with re- 


payment of the original cost of the bond. 
In the case of coupon bonds, however, 
the interest is paid at certain intervals 
— definitely stated on the coupons — 
during the course of the loan. 

currency—specie (coins) and bills 
(paper money). 

check—a written order, signed by a 
depositor, directing a bank to pay a 
certain sum of money to the person 
named in the check. 

stock—capital stock is the total amount 
of money which people have invested 
in a business. The capital stock is usu- 
ally divided into a number of shares, 
which are held by various stockholders. 
When a person buys shares of stock 
from a corporation, he becomes a part 
owner (or stockholder), and receives a 
stock certificate to prove that he has 
invested his money in that firm. 

dividend — the stockholder’s share of 
a corporation’s profits. 

joint account — an account opened in 
the names of two or more persons any 
one of whom may make deposits and 
withdrawals. 

trust account — an account opened in 
the name of one person in trust for an- 
other. The person opening the account 
is the trustee. He deposits and with- 
draws money for the beneficiary of the 
account, The beneficiary cannot touch 
the account without the signed permis- 
sion of the trustee. 

teller — the cleck im a bank who pays 
out money (paying teller) or who re- 


ceives deposits (receiving teller). 





























It’s quite tough 
enough to be in the 
same school with 
the world’s number- 
one dumb bunny, 
but when you hap- 
pen to be captain of 
the baseball team, which I am, and 
someone presents you with that kind of 
player, tough just isn’t the word. 

It was this way. For the past decade 
or so Barron High School has been 
minus an athletic field, and the way 
we've wanted one has been pretty sad. 
So wouldn’t you think that when an 
old grad offered to donate one every- 
thing would have been lovely? Guess 
again. 

It seems Coach Kennedy was sitting 
in his office one day, all nice and peace- 
ful, when Mr. Charles H. Barnett 
walked in. Mr. Barnett has made mil- 
lions out of clothespins and he doesn’t 
generally go around dropping into 
coaches’ offices, so the coach sat up and 
took notice. 

“Ha, ha,” said Mr, Barnett brightly. 
“How would yo: like a ball field, 
Dutch?” (Dutch is Coach Kennedy.) 

Dutch said that, if Santa put a field 
in his Christmas stocking, he’d be 
tickled pink — no kidding. 

“Ha, ha,” said Mr. Barnett, the way 
he does. “I've decided to give Barron 
High a field.” 

He said it just like that, and Dutch 
told me 
By the time it had stopped and Dutch 
had recovered a little, Mr. Barnett was 
drawing diagrams for the field all over 
the desk blotter, Well, of course, it all 
looked terrific to Dutch, and hee 









By B. J. Chute 


room started to go around. | 
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DUMB BUNNY 


Batty was so lucky he’d break the sidewalk if he fell on his head 


hanging onto his chair to keep from 
floating up through the ceiling when 
the blow fell. 

“Of course,” said Mr. Barnett, 
“Charles Junior would be on the 
team.” 

“WHAT?” said Dutch, not too tact- 
fully. 

“Charles Junior,” said Mr. Barnett. 
“My son. He plays an excellent ball 
game. I believe he’s only a scrub now 
—no doubt you are saving him — but I 
really do feel he should be on the nine.” 

Dutch didn’t say anything for a 
while. He just sat and thought about 
Charles Junior. Charles Junior is known 
as Batty and he isn’t a bad sort of guy 
at all, but Batty was never cut out to be 
an athlete. He’s the guy you can al- 
ways count on to run the wrong way 
for a touchdown, drop the ball in a 
tight play, and fall over his feet in a 
race, Until early this winter we all 
thought he’d done his worst by Barron 
sports and would leave us in peace, but 
he came out for baseball — and, boy, he 
was awful! 










= 


I like Batty, honestly, but I don’t see 
the resemblance that he does between 
himself and Babe Ruth. 

Well, Dutch never likes to drop any- 
one who's really trying hard, so he'd 
kept Batty around as a sort of substi- 
tute. And then Mr. Barron had to 
breeze in with his offer of a field, and 
all stearned up because Batty wasn’t on 
the first squad. 

Now, don’t get me wrong. Mr- Bar- 
nett wasn’t trying to bribe anybody. 
He just honestly thought that Dutch 
was overlooking a good bet in his won- 
derful son. Mr. Barnett meant very 
well. 

Anyway, as I said, Dutch just sat and 
thought about Batty for a few minutes, 
and the more he, thought the worse he 
felt. But finally he said something cau- 
tious about testing Batty out as a sec- 
ond-string man. 

“Ha, ha,” said Mr. Barnett, only not 
so cheerily, “of course you know best. 
But I really feel Charles Junior’s place 
is on the team.” He then started toward 
the door, and Dutch could see the field 
probably vanishing with him, so he did 
the only thing he could think of. 

“Oh, but of course, Mr. Barnett,” he 
said trying to radiate enthusiasm, “we'll 
try Charles Junior out. He may make a 
very useful man.” 

Well, the next day Dutch broke the 
news to me, and first I was all pepped 
up about the field, and then I felt like 
last summer’s jelly bean because Batty 
would be in my hair all season. How- 

ver, our first day’s workout wasn’t so 

bad and Batty by some accident actu- 
ally hit the ball once. No one was more 
surprised than Batty. 

We hoped we could put Batty in for 
a few workouts in the outfield, shagging 
flies, and then, when le showed up too 
bad, we could gently ease him bench- 
wards, trusting that Papa would be too 
busy with his clothespins to notice. 

But Trouble is my middle name. On 
our third day of practice, there was Mr. 
Barnett waiting to welcome us. He 
greeted me very chummily and waltzed 
me aside for what he called a confiden- 
tial conference. 

Said Mr. Barnett, “I'm certainly glad 
to meet you, Toby. Dutch tells me 
you're captain of this splendid team.” I 
had my doubts about the splendid part 
of it, but 1. didn’t say so. “Now, my 
boy,” he went on, “I want to have a 

(Continued on page (16) 
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U. S. FOREIGN POLICY TAKES A NEW COURSE 


What Happened: A new foreign pol- 
icy for the United States was_ pro- 
claimed by President Truman in an 
historic message delivered by him be- 
fore a solemn session of both houses of 
Congress. 

The keynote of the “Truman Doc- 
trine” was that this country will take 
action wherever necessary throughout 
the world to prevent the spread by force 
of communist totalitarianism. 

“I believe,” the President declared, 
“that it must be the policy of the United 
States to support free peoples” who are 
fighting against control by armed mi- 
norities or by outside pressures. 

“T believe”, he continued, “that we 
must assist free peoples to work out 
their own destinies in their own way. 

“I believe that our help shall be pri- 
marily through economic and financial 
aid which is essential to economic sta- 
bility and orderly political processes.” 

To put these beliefs into practice, the 
Chief Executive urged Congress to pro- 
vide $400,000,000 to Greece and Tur- 
key to help them repel “totalitarian 
aggression.” He also asked for authority 
to send American civilian and military 
advisers to those countries. : 

The use of any funds made available 
to Greece, the President stressed, will 
be supervised by us in such manner 
that each dollar will count toward 
making the country self-supporting. 

The President added that-the offer of 
aid by the United States does not mean 
that this country approves “everything 
that the Greek government has done or 
will do. We have condemned in the 
past, and we condemn now, extremist 
measures of the right or the left.” 

“This,” Mr. Truman emphasized, “is 
a serious course upon which we em- 
bark. . . . If we falter in our leadership, 
we may endanger the peace of the 
world — and we shall surely endanger 
the welfare of our nation.” 

Early Congressional reaction seemed 
to indicate that President Truman was 
assured of majority support from both 
the Democrats and the Republicans. 
Some congressmen compared Mr. Tru- 
man’s message to the late President 
Roosevelt’s famous “quarantine the ag- 
gressors’ speech of October, 1937, 
which was directed at the time against 
Nazi Germany. Some opposition was de- 
veloping from those who oppose our par- 


ticipation in European affairs, from 
those opposed to a “get tough” policy, 
and from those especially concerned 
with saving money. 

What’s Behind It: Although Presi- 
dent Truman did not met.tion Russia 
by name, it is clear that his message was 
directly aimed at that country. This 
declaration of policy came as the Big 
Four Foreign Ministers conference was 
in its first stages in Moscow. The con- 
ference, called to plan German and 
Austrian peace treaties, cannot help 
but be overshadowed by Mr: Truman's 
speech. 

American decisions on Greece and 
Turkey were urgent because of the tight 
financial position of Great Britain. She 
had previously informed the U.S. 
that she would be unable to continue 
to finance aid to Greece after March 31. 


What Is a Foreman? 


What Happened: The Supreme Court 
settled a knotty labor-management 
problem. In a 5-4 decision, the Court 
decided that employers must recognize 
unions of foremen or other supervisory 
workers. 

The dictionary defines a foreman as 
“a man in charge of a group of workers 


or of some part of a factory.” Does this 
definition put foremen on the side of 
the employer or the employee? 
Foremen of the Packard Motor Car 
Company believe they are employees 
entitled to be members of a union and 
t. bargain collectively on wages and 
working conditions. They are members 
of the Foreman’s Association of Amer- 


‘ica, an independent union. 


The Packard Company believes that 
foremen are “the front line of manage- 
ment” and therefore not covered by 
laws affecting lower-ranking workers. It 
was this dispute, already argued in the 
lower courts, which reached the Su- 
preme Court. 

The Court upheld an earlier decision 
of the National Labor Relations Board. 
The NLBB said it found nothing in the 
Wagner Act (the Fair Labor Standards 
Act) which prohibits foremen from join- 
ing a union. Hundreds of cases similar 
to the Packard dispute are expected to 
be settled by the Court decision. For 
the Court minority, Justice William O. 
Douglas said he did not believe that 
the Wagner Act covers foremen. If the 
Court’s decision is correct, commented 
Douglas, then vice-presidents of a cor- 
portation could form a union. 

What’s Behind It: Although no fur- 
ther court action is likely on the issue, 


~ 





Photo by Fein, New York Herald -Tribune 


Maurice Kerby of Haiti, right, was among Latin American and Canadian 
teen-agers at Heraid Tribune Youth Forum. He was guest of Jack Lamens- 
dorf, Hastings, N. Y. (See “Ricardo, Abre la puerta!” on another page.) 
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the position of foreman in labor unions 
is still being disputed. Labor legisla- 
tion before Congress may alter the Wag- 
ner Act so that foremen will definitely 
be excluded from its terms. The Court 
ruling merely decided whether or not 
foremen are covered under the present 
terms of the Act. 

Many employers see a danger it. ex- 
tending union benefits to foremen, be- 
cause these supervisory employees 
would then be “serving two masters” — 
management and labor. Labor leaders, 
on the other hand, feel that. foremen 
should be entitled to the same union 
protection and benefits as other workers. 


Two-Cent Postcards? 


What Happened: If you're the type 
of correspondent who likes to write post- 
cards, your personal postage expense 
may be doubled. To help meet expected 
losses in the next year the U. S. Post 
Office Department has asked Congress 
to authorize raises in some postal rates. 
These proposed raises include: 

1. Doubling the postal charge of post- 
cards from one cent to two cents. 

2. Raising rates for newspapers, 
magazines and other printed matter. 

8. Boosting the charges of second, 
third, and fourth class mail and pack- 
ages. 

The Post Office would also like to 
withdraw certain privileges it now 
grants, such as permitting congressmen 
to send large quantities of mail without 
charge. No change is requested in the 
present rate for first class mail — three 
cents for ordinary letters, five cents for 
airmail. 

The Senate Civil Service Committee 
is considering the requested changes. 

What’s Behind It: The Post Office is 
one of Uncle Sam’s big businesses. One 
hundred years ago, on July 1, 1947, the 
first gummed stamps were put on sale in 
the United States. The postal service 
itself goes back to colonial days. The 
Post Office handled thirty-eight billion 
pieces of mail in 1945. 

But the income from stamp sales 
and mailing devices does not always 
equal the expense of running the postal 
service. Unless-higher rates are author- 
ized, the Post Office Department figures 
that it will lose $288,000,000 in the 
year ending June, 1948. The new rates 
would seriously affect the production 
costs of newspapers and magazines. 
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United Nations News 


OT only have the Samoans heard of 
the United Nations but the United 
Nations has now heard from the Samo- 
ans. The natives of these distant South 
Sea Islands — speaking through their 
46 tribal chiefs—have submitted a 
petition to the U. N. Trusteeship Coun- 
cil asking that they be granted “the 
sacred rights of self-government.” This 
is the first direct plea to the world 
organization from a dependent (col- 
onial) people. 

The native chieftains also requested 
the United Nations to put an end to 
the “unnatural division” between West- 
ern Samoa and American Samoa. These 
two island groups have been separated 















International News 


Asaf Ali is first Ambassador to the 
U. S. from India, which will gain 
her independence by June, 1948. 


“Nix!” to Argentina 


What Happened: That Argentina is 
a bad place to visit is the summary of a 
report by nine returned visitors from 
that country. They are the official rep- 
resentatives of the American Federation 


_ of Labor and the Railway Labor Execu- 


tives Association. They recently spent 
three weeks studying conditions in Ar- 
gentina at the invitation of the govern- 
ment of Juan Peron, 

When this Labor committee arrived 
in Buenos Aires, they were welcomed at 
a lavish reception but when they left 
“only one of two minor clerks appeared 
to say good-bye.” The guests found 
their host’s hospitality had soured be- 
cause the committee was too determined 
to get at the facts. 

Their report charged that the Ar- 
gentine labor movement was under the 
dictatofial control of the Peron gov- 
ernment and that the government had 
resorted to violence in order to domi- 
nate the unions. The Argentine Confed- 
eration of Labor, says the American 
committee, “is not a free instrument of 
the workers but a political arm of the 
government.” 

What’s Behind It: This “bread and 
butter note” by the recent guests to 
Peron’s Argentina contains few sur- 
prises. It is well known that Peron 
merely poses as a “frierd of labor.” 


for the past 58 years under a three- 


power agreement signed in 1889 by 
Great Britain, Germany, and the U. S. 


Western Samoa (area: 1,133 square 
miles; population: 60,000) 4s now ad- 
ministered by New Zealand. American 
Samoa (area: 76 square miles; popu- 
lation: 13,000) has been used by the 
United States Navy as a Pacific base 
since 1898. 

And right at home, at Lake Success, 
the U. N. had its own troubles. Its 
staff of some 2,000 employees have been 
complaining about poor pay. They were 
demanding better salaries for the lower- 
paid workers and higher allowances for 
those who lived away from home. 
(These allowances are soon to be 
slashed from $7.50 to $3.00 a day.) 
Other demands include contract and 
promotion systems, and cheaper hous- 
ing 

These grievances were aired at a mass 
meeting of U. N. employees. Present 
was Secretary-General Trygve Lie. He 
explained that his hands were tied. The 
U. N., he said, was operating on a short 
budget handed him by the General As- 
sembly. The staff employees ended their 
meeting with a resolution requesting 
Mr. Lie to forward their complaints to 
all member-governments of the U. N. 

A unanimous agreement was reached 
in the U. N. Security Council about 
international atomic control. But, un 
fortunately, it was only a sort of “buck- 
passing” agreement. The 11 members 
of the Council voted to refer the entire 
question of world atomic control back 
to the U. N. Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion.’ It instructed the Commission to 
bring in new proposals before the next 
session of the General Assembly meets. 
This in effect set a deadline of Septem- 
ber 16, the date when representatives 
of the 55 member-countries of the U. N. 
convene in New York. 
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Dumb Bunny 


(Continued) 


little talk with you. I see that Charles 
Junior is fielding.” 

“Just temporarily,” I explained hast- 
ily, because he sounded annoyed, and 
then I could have kicked myself. 

“Good,” said Mr, Barnett, “because 
I want him to play third base. I was 
third baseman in college, and I want 
Charles Junior to follow in my foot- 
steps.” 

I sat down on a bench. If the bench 
hadn’t been there, I’d have sat on the 
ground. “I’m third baseman,” I said. 

“Indeed?” said Mr. Barnett, most po- 
litely. “Then you'll be able to give 
Charles Junior some useful pointers. 
And now let’s discuss the plans for the 
field.” 

We discussed them, but my heart 
wasn't in it, 

Well, you see the position? And it 
was kind of pathetic too, because poor 
old Batty labored under the fond delu- 
sion that he was playing third base 
(yes, he was) just because he was the 
best third baseman in sight. I played 
shortstop after that, until] Chuck Willis 
transferred out of school and I took his 
place as catcher and battery mate for 
Doug Westby. 

Well, all I can say about Batty as a 
baseball player is that at third he was 
terrible and at bat he was unspeakable. 

But, honestly, I can’t begin to tell 
you how perfectly awful our nine was 
with Batty doing his little tricks at third. 
Dutch got an expression on his face 
that compared unfavorably with a wall- 
eyed pike, and as for me — 

But then, one day, the impossible 
happened and Batty behaved almost 
human. He put a man out in practice. 

He fanned five minutes later on three 
of the gentlest heaves Doug has ever 
managed, but we overlooked that. 
Batty was thrilled purple, and even 
Dutch cheered up. So when our first 
game —a breather against Norton — 
came around, life looked less like a 
bowl of prunes. 

Well, the Norton game was very in- 
teresting. That isn’t what. Dutch called 
it exactly, but it gives you the general 
idea. Norton was supposed to be a 
pushover, and in a way it was. Doug 
held their batters to a series of goose 
eggs, and in the eighth, with the score 
9 to 0 against them, they were a pretty 
sore bunch. Then we eased off and got 
a little careless, and Norton’s twirler 
had the colossal nerve to fan me in the 
fifth. 

Batty, of course, fanned every time 
he went to bat, except once when he 
took a base on balls. 

Then, in the eighth, he got hit by a 
pitched ball and little Batty toddled off 


to first, delighted to find himself on 
base and going to be very clever about 
it. He was clever all right — Boy! 

It was this way. Chuck Daly was 
having a peach of a time on second 
when Batty took his base, and Ernie 
McArin was kidding the Norton third 
sacker into a homicidal frame of mind, 
Art Hudson, coaching near third, had 
signalled the runners to take it easy. 

Buzz Busby, in the other box, dupli- 
cated Hudson’s orders, but of course 
Batty never even got them translated. 
Trust Batty. 

I went up to bat about the time the 
opposition pitcher blew and _ started 
throwing them all over the grandstand, 
so the first two balls went byjme, miles 
from the plate. And on the second ball, 
with the bases loaded, what did our 
Batty do? I ask you, what did he do? 

He stole second base, 

Of course the mere fact the bases 
were loaded didn’t phase Batty, and off 
he bounded down the path all by his 
lonesome coming to rest on the bag, 
while the second baseman’s jaw fell 
lower and lower. 

Well, that boner didn’t cost us the 


game, naturally, but for days no one’ 


even mentioned’ stealing bases around 
Barron. In a way I suppose it was 
funny, but there was no use kidding 
ourselves. It wasn’t going to be the least 
bit funny in a tight game. 

Still, with all our troubles, we won a 
fair percentage and it got sort of nat- 
ural to have Batty around. Of course 
no one told him how he’d happened to 
get on the team, and Batty was per- 
fectly happy. 

One day I came into the locker room 
where the fellows were sitting around, 
beefing about this and that, and just to 
get their minds off their woes I said 
something casual about Cullane’s Lar- 
son being a great twirler. We were 
facing him the next week, so I figured 
on an argument. Doug started to re- 
tort, but before he could open his 
mouth Batty chirped up. 

“Larson? Why, you can pick hits off 
him, I’ve seen him pitch, and he’s 
oh” <=, 

Art, who'd been sprawling over 
three benches, sat up and knocked his 
head on an open locker door. “Ow-w! 
What do you mean — soft?” he yelled, 
grabbing his skull. 

“Soft,” said Batty. “Like butter.” 

“Soft,” said Att. “Like flint. Do you 
mean to say you think you could get a 
hit off Larson?” 

“Certainly, certainly,” said Batty, 
very offhand. “It’s alk a matter of 
timing.” 

Art opened his eyes very wide. Ernie 
stuffed a towel into his mouth and 
gurgled like a submarine going down 
for the third time. Buzz snorted 


“Yowsah!” said Buzz. “He'll fan you 
like an iceberg.” i 

“Not at all,” said Batty haughtily. 
“Didn’t I get a hit off Carson last 
week?” 

As a matter of fact he had, but 
Carson had fed him a soft ball on the 
principle that the guy was harmless — 
their scout had judged him about right. 
Batty unexpectedly crossed him up by 
singling to the box. Carson of course 
got his revenge a minute later by 
catching Batty flatfooted on first, but 
Batty didn’t mention that little detail. 

“And I can get one off Larson in just 
the same way,” said Batty. 

“Help!” Doug whispered to me. 
“What if he gets a swelled head, on top 
of everything else? What happens to a 
-vacuum when it explodes?” 

I told him to ask his physics teacher 
and frowned at Ernie, who was baiting 
Batty. “Of course you can,” Ernie was 
saying soothingly. “And of course you 
got a hit off Carson, even if you never 
got home. You made a splendid try.” 

I could have strangled Ernie. For- 
tunately Tex Arnold, center fielder, 
stepped in—with both feet, as it 
turned out, but it lookéd all right at 
the time. “I’ve got a chocolate soda,” 
said Tex temptingly, “that says you 
can’t get a hit off Larson.” . 

“You're on,” said Batty gleefully. 

Ernie said, “I'll hold the stakes.” 

When I'm a grandfather I'm going 
to have a lovely little story for my 
grandchildren when they climb on my 
knee, and it will begin this way: 

“It was a long time ago,” I'll say, 
“and Grandpa was catcher for Barron 
and captain of the team. We were play- 
ing Cullane, | remember, and it ,was in 
the ninth inning with the score tied.” 

I don’t know if I can write this down 
without bursting into tears. 

Our side was up and Ernie was on 
second, Art on first. Larson had been 
living up to press notices and pitching 
a mean ball game. And then mighty 
Casey came to bat — meaning Batty. 

The first one was a ball. He reached 
for the second, and the umpire called 
it a strike. The next was a slow teaser. 
I don’t know whether it was the choc- 
olate soda that inspired Batty, but any- 
way he actually hit it and lifted a high 
fly over second. It looked like an easy 
catch, so Ernie hugged base and Art 
hovered. 

Batty threw down his bat and head- 
ed for first like a locomotive on a holi- 
day, full steam ahead. 

Art hung around first, waiting to see 
what would happen to the ball. Ernie 
headed for third. 

The second baseman dropped back 
for the catch, The center fielder came 
in fast, backing him up, and — wham! 

(Concluded -on page 20) 
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TS a good bet that a top jazz band 
leader will have some significani 
ideas on jazz. That’s why we went 

to see drum-beating maestro Ray Mc- 
Kinley. , 

We picked the right man. What's 
cookin’ in American music is Ray’s main 
concern. We had guessed that this 
might be so from Ray’s recent record- 
ings of Borderline and Hangover Sqare. 

“American music needs something 
new, was what this lean, sincere 
rhythm-man told us. “Both popular mu- 
sic and jazz are wern out.” 

“Jazz, too,” Ray nodded. “When jazz 
was new it was the thing, it was great. 
But there’s no use getting stuck with 
something because it was n2w once. 

“You know that American music 
started with the Negro spirituals,” Ray 
went on. “This means that it didn’t 
have much musical background, The 
spirituals developed into modern pop 
music, then into jazz. This music has 
a set pattern. There’s no freedom in the 
rhythm, no variation. It has emotion. 
But emotion alone is not enough. Amer- 
ican music will strangle unless it gets 
something more. 

“At present you have a three-four 
count, eight measures, eight bars of 
relief, and over again. Our jazz and 
pop music started.as blues and are 
still blues. All the pieces from Beat Me 
Daddy Eight to the Bar to Hey! Ba- 
Ba Re-Bop—and even Hoodle Addle 
which I sing on a recent recording— 
are versions of St. Louis Blues. 


“Jazz can’t survive without chang- 


ing,” Ray concluded. “It’s ready to ex- 
plode.” 


DRUM-BEATING 





Ray began drumming on kitchen pan 


“Do you think the public-feels the 
way you do?” we put in. 

“Yes, I do,” Ray answered. “I think 
the public is unconsciously tired of this. 
The restlessness is indicated in the sud- 
den interest in ballads and in South 
American music—in anything that’s dif- 
ferent. P 

“But I don’t think the musical pub- 
lic realizes why it’s restless,” Ray said. 
“One handicap to good music is that 
kids want romantic pieces for dancing. 
When a song comes along with an 
unusual rhythm, it surprises dancers.” 
Ray grinned. “It’s good for them to be 
surprised. The rhythm of Hangover 
Square surprises them. But if they lis- 
ten to it, they get it.” 

“Eddie Sauter arranged Hangover 
Square, didn’t he?” we asked. “And 


MAESTRO 


didn’t Metronome (a leading music 
magazine) rate Eddie as one of the 
two best arrangers of the year?” 

Ray nodded. “What makes a band 
significant today is the arrangements — 
rather than the individual players or 
the ensemble playing,” he said. 

“How did you happen to become a 
drummer and a band leader?” we asked. 

“I've been drumming since I was 
five,” Ray said. “I started drumming on 
my mother’s pots and pans. Someone 
gave me a toy drum for Christmas. 
After that, every Christmas I received 
a bigger and better drum. Eventually 
I had a set of drums. 

“So I devoted my time to music. 
I didn’t have any ambitions about being 
a musician. I was just interested in the 
music and in playing. By the time I 
was twelve I was playing with the best 
band in Dallas, Texas.” 

Ray began big-time playing with Ben 
Pollack’s band. Benny Goodman and 
Glenn Miller were also young players 
in this band. Later Ray played with 
the Dorsey brothers and with Will 
Bradley. Just before the war he started 
his own band 

Ray and most of his men were draft- 
ed before the band really got started. 
After the war, Ray met up with Eddie 
Seuter and started his present band. 

“I’m trying to lead into a field of 
more interesting music,” Ray said. “My 
greatest encouragement is that, in the 
past, the bands who were pioneering 
into a new field were the bands that 
succeeded.” 
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SWING \ 


#His Feet Too Big for de Bed 
and After You (Capitol). Stan Ken- 
ton and orch. A Calypso tune and a 
ballad with Pastels on vocal. Good 
singing, and the orch is in top form. 

#+#That’s Where I Came In (Ma- 
jestic). Ray McKinley and orch. Spots 
a good arrangement, nice vocal by 
Chris Adams, and a fine trombone. The 
B-side, Howdy Friends (E.T.O. Cur- 
tain Call), has Ray introducing the 
boys in the band for short solos, Not 
up to overseas version. — 


# # # Woodchopper's Ball (Colum- 


ot 
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bia). Woody Herman and orch. One of 
the Herd’s most famous tunes spotting 
Woody on clarinet, Flip Phillips on 
tenor, and Bill Harris on trombone. 
The backing, With Someone New, was 
written by Flip and features his sax. 

#+#To a Wild Rose and My Old 
Flame (Signature). Johnny Bothwell 
and orch, Good orch and technique, 
especially on alto sax solos. A-side 
could be more delicately handled. Vo- 
calist on B sounds as if he were 
mooing, 

#Who and Secrets (Majestic). 
George Olson and orch. Slow and 
sticky. 


CLASSICAL 


#+#Familiar Waltzes from Favorite 
Operas (Decca). Fausto Cleva and 
Cincinnati Summer Opera Orchestra. 
The Cincinnati gang puts verve into 
your favorite waltzes from Romeo and 


Juliet, La Traviata, Faust, Mefistofele, 
Fedora, and Tales of Hoffman. 

4+ ++Beethoven’s Moonlight Sonata 
(Columbia). Oscar Levant. We like 
Oscar better when he’s working on 
Gershwin or Information Please. 


HHEHAHHFAFHHHSEHHHH 


A “Sharps & 
Flats Special” 
. - Classical 


+ + + Bach 
Arias (Victor). 
Marion Anderson 
with Victor Cham- 
ber Orchestra con- 
. ducted ‘by Robert 
Shaw. An album of top-notch Bach by 
a top-notch singer with excellent or- 
chestral accompaniment andthe best 
of Victor’s recording techniques. 
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Y dates GI 


the corner, spring’s in’ your 

heart, and your book is full of 
dates. Why? Because your letters re- 
cently have been full of prom and 
party problems. So strike up the band 
and on with the dance. April, take it 
away! 


WV KNOW that April’s around 


Q. In our high school spring is the 
season of proms — and also of many ar- 
guments with Mother and Dad. Our 
crowd would appreciate it if you'd tell 
us what you think is a reasonable hour 
for us to be home when a prom lasts 
from nine to twelve. And what do you 
suggest for an “after prom” date? 


A. The “reasonable” hour is, of course, 
subject to the rules on your own home 
front. But one-thirty seems to us a reas- 
onable hour. As to “after prom” dates, 
keep them brief and simple. If you 
drag a good evening out too long, it 
loses its edge. The prom is the feature 
of the evening. There’s no reason to de- 
tract from the glory of that occasion by 
going to some night spot to-continue 
dancing till four in the morning. 

One reason parents call an early cur- 
few is that some teen-agers think that a 
Big Night is an excuse for an All Night 
party. They think a prom isn’t being 
properly celebrated unless the evening 
ends up at some “hot spot.” 

Our idea of a happy ending to, such 
evenings is a brief get-together with the 
gang at your favorite hamburger joint — 
and then home, James! Or, if you want 
to do things with a little more swish, 
one of your gang might have an “open 
house” after the dance. Your parents 
will be more lenient with their After 
the Ball rules, if they know you're sing- 
ing and drinking hot chocolate at the 
Barkers’ — and not running wild over 
the countryside. 


Q. How do you know what kind of a 


corsage to buy for your date? 


A. Ask her. Many boys have an idea 
it’s sissy to show interest in what their 
girls are going to wear, But girls have 
another name for boys who show up 
with red roses when their dress is pink 
or orange! 

One of the most considerate things 
you can do for your Queen of the 
Dance is to choose flowers that comple- 
ment her color scheme. As long as 
you're forking out that hard-saved cash, 
you want your corsage to be a “big 
thrill,” don’t you? 

Don’t be afraid your question will 


bring forth a demand for a dozen or- 
chids. Girls can add, too! Probably when 
you ask Martha what kind of flowers 
she’d like, she'll make a suggestion that 
leaves you some leeway in both cost and 
selection, She’s likely to say, “Well, let’s 
see. My dress is pale blue, Bill. So I 
think something white. Both gardenias 
and lilies-of-the-valley are favorites of 
mine. But if those are hard to get, 
pale yellow roses would look well, too. 
I'll trust your judgment.” 

Frequently a girl may feel that a cor- 
sage is just one decoration too many 








on a particular dress, What ‘she'd like 
would be a single gardenia or a camellia 
to wear in her hair. That’s a good thing 
to find out ahead of time, too. 


Q. I tried out the party games you 
suggested in one of your December ar- 
ticles, and they went over big with the 
gang. Have you any more on tap? 


A. At all parties we've attended late- 
ly, those How Much D’Ya Know games 
have been top favorites. If your gang 
has liked but exhausted Indirect Ques- 
tions, try them on Front Page and You 
Can't Take the Captain! Strictly for 
laughs, we recommend the Conversa- 
tion Game. 

Front Page: This is for a wide-awake 
crowd who know what's going on in the 
world. Take the front page of your daily 


F a poe 
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newspaper and compile a list of person- 
alities and places that are mentioned in 
the day’s news. Let two teams compete 
(as they would in a spelling match) to 
see how many of the items they can 
identify. 

You Can't Take the Captain: Divide 
your friends into two teams. Each team 
appoints a captain. Members of the 
teams take turns asking the other team 
questions. Anything goes in the way of 
questions — from “What is a lockout?” 
to “What instrument does Coleman 
Hawkins play?” The object is to ask 
questions which you think no one on 
the other team can answer, but which 
you think someone on your own team 
— other than yourself — might be able to 
answer. For instance, if Pete (who is 
one of your team) is a sailing enthusi- 
ast, you might ask the other team what 
kind of .a rigging a sloop has. If they 
miss the question, and your salt water 
man comes through with the right an- 
swer, you may choose a member of the 
other team to join your side — but you 
can’t take the captain. Of course, if Jan- 
ice (on the opposing team) is also a 
sailing enthusiast, you — probably 
wouldn’t waste your time asking about 
sloops. The game continues until one 
captain loses all his men. 

The stimulating thing about this 
game is that everyone has an oppor- 
tunity to show off and capitalize on the 
kind of information that is his specialty. 

The Conversation Game is for a group 
with good imaginations and a sense of 
humor. Divide your guests into pairs. 
Send one couple at a time out of the 
room. In their absence the rest of the 
group dreams up two unrelated sen- 
tences. For example: (1) Now is the 
time for all good men to come to the 
aid of their party; (2) I really do like to 
eat soup with my fork. When the “it” 
couple returns, you whisper one of the 
sentences to each of them. They then 
must start a conversation with each 
other — each endeavoring to work his 
sentence into the dialogue before the 
other does, and without the other fel- 
low’s knowing that the assigned sen 
tence has been spoken, The first person 
to slip in his sentence, undetected, is 
the winner. 

The absurd conversations that result 
will be fun for the whole gang because 
the two conversationalists will be trying 
to steer the talk in opposite directions. 
And theyll have to make up some 
pretty silly sentences of their own so 
that their assigned sentences won't stick 
out like skyscrapers in a cornfield. 
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T WOULD have been a good idea 
for CBS to have handed out shock 
absorbers to all listeners who tuned in 
on “The Eagle’s Brood,” on March 5. 
For it was a program that “packed a 


op. 
Produced by the CBS Documentary 
Unit, “The Eagle’s Brood” was a special 
one hour show that tackled the problem 


- of juvenile delinquency in the U. S. 


The audience heard the stories of 
teen-age gangs, teen-agers misunder- 
stood by parents, and teen-agers in re- 
form schools and prisons. But they 
heard more than that. They heard an 
honest, human, angry broadcast which 
placed the responsibility for the prob- 
lem on the shoulders of all of us — on 
society, rather than on individuals. 

The program presented a “walloping 
big problem.” But it was constructive 
in that it presented a solution, too. Its 
message was that people — all people — 
should throw their energies into pre- 
venting juvenile crime, not into pun- 
ishing it. 

The Unit had spent months preparing 
the show. It was written and directed 
by Robert Shayon, a staff member of 
the Unit. Shayon investigated his sub- 
ject from every angle. He read moun- 
tains of material on it. He tyaveled the 
country over for three months, talking to 
teen-agers, judges, social workers, 
teachers, parents, politicians, and pris- 
on officials. His script was a hard-hit- 
ting, high-tension account of what he 
saw and heard. 

If you missed “The Eagle’s Brood,” 
make a note of this: April 4 from 10 to 
1] p.m. (EST) is the time set for “A 
Long Life, and a Merry One,” the 
next CBS Documentary Unit produc- 
tion. It will explore the ways in which 
your health affects—and is affected 
by — every phase of your living. Be- 
hind the program will be months of 
investigation and preparation. The CBS 
Documentary Unit uses this same tech- 
nique — of intensive research and field 
work — for each show it produces. This 
approach, by the way, is one that is en- 
tirely new to radio. 

Right now the Unit’s writers are dig- 
ging into these topics: the story of 
American occupation of Japan; the 
question of how we can use atomic 
energy for peace and progress; a history- 
of American labor, in terms of its place 
in our culture and folkways. Watch 
this column and your local papers for 
announcements of these broadcasts. 
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You just can’t imagine a better 
breakfast than Nabisco Shredded 
Wheat! A couple of those 
crunchy, golden, whole wheat 
biscuits with lots of milk makes 
regular “muscle-man” meal — 
a real treat to eat! Nabisco 
Shredded Wheat is swell-tasting 
with fruit, too... and Mother 
can make it a hot or cold break- 
fast in minutes! Ask Mom to 
order a package — it’s the origi- 
nal Niagara Falls product. 
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Dumb Bunny 


(Concluded) 


—they collided and the ball dropped 
between them. 

Art checked out, aiming for second 
and assuming that Batty would settle 
down peacefully on first. But not Batty. 
To Batty a hit was a hit. Head down, 
feet pounding, he barged off hot on 
Art’s trail, practically riding on the 
poor guy’s heels. 

At that moment the second baseman 
recovered the ball. Art put on a burst 
of speed and made second with the 
intention of settling down there cozily 
with a sigh of relief. He figured again 
without Batty. Batty was going places. 

Art hit second with Batty on his 
heels. 

Batty kept right on. Art had to keep 
right on. He couldn’t do anything else, 
and he looked like’ Eliza being chased 
by the bloodhounds. Ernie on third be- 
gan to wave his hands around like a 
hysterical semaphore, trying to send 
them back, Art would have been only 
too glad to oblige, but you might as 
well have tried to put out a three- 
alarm fire with a cup of water as to 
stop Batty. 

The second baseman surveyed the 
situation with a calm and calculating 
eye and pegged the ball to third, third 
catching it just in time to welcome Art 
and Batty coming in together. 

Three of them, all on third base. It 
was really very pretty to look at — so 
chummy. 

When the excitement died down, 
Emie was busy trying to pretend he 
was a stranger in town himself. Batty 
and Art, of course, had been tagged 
out. Since Doug was already fanned, 
the side was retired, which was all dear 
old Cullane wanted for a victory. 

Incidentally, Batty got his soda. Tex 
said it was worth it just to see my face. 
I don’t know what he meant by that 
crack, but I suspect the worst. 

“Dear old Batty,” Art cooed al] the 
way home. “Good old Batty. What 
would we do without you?” 

Well, anyhow, that settled Dutch’s 
mind. He couldn’t have both the team 
and Batty. It was just too much — said 
it made him feel like a lion tamer. He 
took Batty aside and told him he was 
slated for some bench warming. 

Batty, considerably chastened by his 
exhibition, admitted he hadn’t looked 
so good, and then added, “Dad'll be 
disappointed.” 

Dutch quivered like a poplar leaf, 
but no one can say he hasn’t got cour- 
age. “I'll see your father, Batty,” he 
promised magnificently, and he did. 

The result of his seeing Mr. Barnett 
was just this, Mr. Barnett said he 
would come to the next game and 


watch Batty play, and if a 
bad as we said, he was to b> . 
That’s the first time I’ve ever 
prayed for any player to pull a boner, 
and I hope it'll be the last. Doug turned 
in his greatest show of the season 
against this Carewe team, which is a 
swell outfit any time, and we had 
everything all even in the seventh. 
Then Batty went to the plate, and Mr. 
Bamett, who was sitting on the side 
lirfes, began to grin expectantly, __ 

Clyde, Carewe’s twirler, shaked a 
slow-curve over, and Batty swung at it 
so hard he spun around twice. Clyde 
obliged with a repeat, just. playing 
along and having a high old time — 

And Batty hit it. 

And, when I say hit, I mean hit. He 
socked that old horsehide for plenty of 
mileage and turned completely around 
with the swing. Art, who was standing 
behind me, still says I'd have fallen if 
he hadn’t been there. It was a homer 
as sure as anything, and Batty started 
off, 

Yet, Batty started off for a nice home 
run. Only thing was —he started off in 
the wrong direction and kept going. 

I suppose he was still dizzy from 
that swing. Anyway he dashed down 
the base line that he saw first, which 
happened to be the one toward third, 
and he just ran with his head down and 
feet digging in. and kept going. The 
crowd screamed and the team howled, 
but Batty thought it was applause and 
kept right on past third to second, then 
to first and was on his way home. He 
wanted to be extra sure so he slid for 
base, and the’ Carewe catcher looked 
down on him with a benign smile. 

“You're out,” said the umpire. Which 
vas an understatement. 

Naturally I was about to commit 
manslaughter, but Art grabbed my 
arm, “Just remember,” he said, “that 
this means no more Batty on our ball 
club.” 

Boy, was I glad! 

I looked around, expecting of course 
to see Batty replaced before Carewe 
went up, but Dutch shook his head 
mournfully, 

Apparently Mr, Barnett was not 
happy about the reverse run, but he 
figured it might happen to anyone. 
“Charles Junior simply lost his sense of 
direction,” he said mildly. “It was a 
good hit. Why not let him play the 
game out?” 

So Batty stayed in. 

There was a fellow named Shake- 
speare who said something about “the 
most unkindest cut of all.” He was 
prophesying the ninth inning of the 
Carewe-Barron game. 

Our side was up, one man out. We 
needed one run to tie and send the 
game into another inning. Art was on 


second base and Batty was up. It 
would be Batty at a critical moment 
like that! Of course it was the ideal 
spot for a pinch hitter, but, with papa 
watching, Batty was what we were 
stuck with and we had -to grin and 
bear .it. ’ 

Naturally I signaled Batty the ob- 
vious play—a bunt. He didn’t choke 
the bat, but he never did anything 
right, so no one noticed. 

He swung at the first — a burner that 
scorched over the plate and into the 
catcher’s hand — and I flashed the sig- 
nal at him again. 

He swung at the second, and I got 
frantic and began to throw signals 
around in everything from Chinese to 
Choctaw. 

He swung at the third, makine »o 
effort to sacrifice, and it was a pitch 
that no self-respecting contortunust 
would have given a second glance. 

Crack! — and the bat and ball con- 
nected, and Batty’s second homer of 
the day left the ball park and* headed 
for the railroad yard. And this time, 
thank goodness, he got on the right 
base line and kept going. 

Later,‘when some of the excitement 
over our victory had eased uy a bit and 
we were all in the locker room—that is, 
all except Batty, who was being a hero 
— Mr. Barnett made a little speech. It 
was all about how he had known his 
son would make good and how he 
would be playing on Barron High’s 
own field next year, and Dutch got 
greener and greener. Mr. Barnett hon- 
estly just, didn’t realize that the whole 
business was a fluke. 

And then Batty came in. 

He sank down on a bench like a 
sack of potatoes and looked at us all 
pathetically. “Heck,” said Batty, “I 
guess I'm just no good.” 

Dutch’s head came up, and he stared 
at Batty. 

“I should have sacrificed,” said 
Batty, “but honestly, Toby, I just nat- 
urally missed your signals, I know it 
came out all right and everything, but 
I guess I just haven’t got a head for 
baseball.” He sighed. I thought he 
must be kidding, but one look at his 
face convinced me. 2 

I always was a sucker. The chance of 
a lifetime to get the original Barnum 
and Bailey prize bonehead off our team, 
me, what did little Toby say? I ask 
you 

I looked at Charles Barnett Junior, 
and I said, “Aw, forget it, kid. We all 
make mistakes. You'll make a player 
Naa 
Tell me I’m not a sucker! But, you 
know, it’s darn funny. I like the kid. 


Reprinted from Shift to the Right by per- 
mission of Th: Macmillan Co., publishers, 
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Short 


Shots 


‘Buddy’ Young, U.S. sprint champion 


4 :Y, baseball fans, step up to the 

0 plate and start swinging. I don’t 

have to tell that to Bruce Barnes, 

of Baltic, Conn. He’s already bopped me 
on the head with an outcurve. 

He says he was “greatly disturbed” 
by the all-America baseball team in my 
Feb. 17th column. “I don’t believe five 
Red Sox belong on the team,” he 
screams. 

According to Bruce, only two Sox 
“belong” — Ted Williams and Bobby 
Doerr. He strikes out the other three— 
Johnny Pesky, Dom DiMaggio and Dave 
Ferriss. In their places, he names Lou 
Boudreau, Joe DiMaggio and Howie 
Pollet. He also picks Whitey Kurowski 
over George Kell at third base. 

“Print my team,” he comniands. “I 
want to know what the other fellows 
think of it.” What do you think? 

And here’s another beef — from Ray- 
niond Osness, of Merrill, Wis. “Where 
do you get Off saying that Buddy 
Young can run 100 yards faster than 
any man alive? Know any more good 
jokes? Why, Glenn Davis could pass 
him like he was standing still. Look 
at the statistics before you write.” 

Better duck, Ray, a cannon ball is 
coming your way. Before telling me 


_ to look at the statistics, you should look. 


age 


For your information, Buddy Young 
was the national sprint champion before 
he started playing football. Just look 
at the record book. Buddy isn’t run- 
ning this year because he dropped out 
of school (Illinois) after the Rose Bowl 
game. 

While Glenn Davis can pick ’em up 
and lay ‘°em down, he is not in the 
Buddy Young class. Not yet, anyway. 
During the past indoor track season, 
Glenn didn’t win one important race. 

Everybody agrees Glenn could be- 
come a great sprinter if he'd stick to 
it. Only Glenn prefers baseball in the 
spring and summer. (He's a terrific 
outfielder. ) 

Still wanna argue, Ray? Oh, before 
I forget—I didn’t say Young is a better 
football player than Davis, Nobody is. 

Before fergetting about football until] 
next September, I'd like to answer a 
letter from Herb Kurit, of Roosevelt 
Junior High, Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 

In a previous column I mentioned 
the fact that Billy Haskins of Bingham- 
ton (N. Y.) High caught both the first 
and second half kickoffs against Ithaca 
High, and ran them back for touch- 
downs. 

Herb says this is impossible, “since 
th. team that receives in the first half 
must kick off in the second half.” 

That’s net so, Herb. The team that 
wins the toss at the start may choose 
to receive or kick off. In the second 
half, the other team gets the choice. 
So it’s quite possible for one team to 
kick off twice. , 

Suppose, for instance, Team A wins 
the toss and elects to kick off. That 
means Team B receives. In the second 
half, Team B has the choice. They 
elect to receive again. Result: Team A 
kicks off twice. 

A real smart letter on the same subject 
was sent in by Rex Hollaway and Tim 
Hogan, of St. Philip High, Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

“Wouldn't you think,” they say, “that 
since Binghamton scored on the first- 
half kickoff, and since Ithaca had the 
choice of kicking or receiving in the 
second half, they would choose to 
receive?” 

Sure, fellows, but did Ithaca have 
the choice? Suppose Ithaca elected to 
start the game by kicking off. That 
would mean Binghamton had the 
choice in the second half. So they 
could receive again. One thing is cer- 
tain—Billy Haskins did score two touch- 
downs. 





—Herman L. Masin, Sports Editor 
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One of the first lessons | learned when | 
started to play tennis was the importance of 
@ correct grip. | was taught the “Eastern” 
type grip which | still use, as it’s the one best 
suited for all ‘round play. The easiest way to 
describe the “Eastern” type grip is to say 
that you “shake hands with your racket.” 





See how natural it feels to hold your racket 
this way? This grip gives you the feeling that 
the racket is a continuation of your arm and 
hand. But—remember this, for it's important! 
Grip your racket firmly, but never too tightly. 

For balance, weight, strength and “feel,” 
you can’t beat a Wilson Strata-Bow Racket. 
Play a Wilson and you'll know why the 
“Strata-Bow” is the top choice of the nation’s 
ranking stars. 


Wi 
SPORTING GOODS CO. 


€hicago, New York and other leading cities 
(A Wilson & Co. inc. Subsidiary) 


Yours for a better game, 


4.. 


Alice Marble isretained as a member of Wilson Advisory Stag 


It’sWilson today in sports equipment 
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The Chawps 
nil Gung 
Come LOUISVILLE 
SLUGGERS 


Stan Musial and Mickey 
Vernon, National and 
American Leaque 1946 
batting champs, swung 
to fame with Louisville Stam Nia 
Slugger 





Wren springtime beckons America 
back to her baseball diamonds, you'll 
find all great hitters armed with 
Louisville Slugger Bats. They know 
—from experience—a genuine Slug- 
ger is the thing to swing. It's safe 
to rely on a Louisville Slugger to get 
er base hits, too! 








1947 Famous Slugger Year Book 





FREE AT YOUR DEALERS 
or Send 5 Cents to 
Dept. S-32 


HILLERICH & BRADSBY CO., INC. 
Also Makers of 
LOUISVILLE GRAND SLAM GOLF CLUBS 





REGENTS EXAMS « ANSWERS 


BARRON'S QUESTION AND ANSWER 
BOOKS ALWAYS MEET THE TEST 


yj, AMERICAN HISTORY 
f MODERN HISTORY 












sO Ss 
BARRON ENGLISH 4 YEARS 
REGENTS : ECONOMICS 
PLANE GEOMETRY 
SOLID GEOMETRY 
INTERMEDIATE ALGEBRA 
ADVANCED ALGEBRA 
+ TRIGONOMETRY 
BIOLOGY 
(iy CHEMISTRY 
PHYSICS 
SPANISH 2 YEARS 
Y/ SPANISH 3 YEARS 
FRENCH 2 YEARS 
FRENCH 3 YEARS 


AOC tach 


Each book contains 8 or more of the latest examinations, 
with complete, accurate solutions to all problems. 
At your favorite Bookstore or order direct from 
BARRON’S REGENTS 
: SERIES 


3? Germania Place, Brooklyn 10, N. Y. 


The little red books have 
all the answers. 
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“Tops, don’t miss. ““Worthwhile. “So-so. 


“i THE BEGINNING OR THE END 
(M-G-M. Produced by Samvel 
Marx. Directed by Norman 
Taurog.) 


Using President Truman’s words as 
a title, M-G-M has set out to tell the 
history of the atomic_ bomb. And while 
the camera is focused upon the scientists 
and their experiments, this is as tense a 
film as you would want. It is a great 
pity, therefore, that M-G-M has tossed 
into this sober and dramatic history two 
trite stories of puppy love. 

Just as the spectator is being im- 
pressed with what a tremendous re- 
sponsibility. our handling the atomic 
bomb was and is, he has to witness Rob- 
ert Walker, cast as an Army colonel, 
carrying on a “cute” flirtation with the 
general's secretary. Equally distracting 
is the tragic story of young love be- 
tween a scientist and his bride. Un- 
doubtedly, the object of these sequences 
was to humanize the story of a great 
scientific undertaking. Unfortunately, 
by their triteness they distract from the 
serious and unique problem that the 
bomb presents. 


“MM PURSUED (Warner Brothers. Pro- 
duced by Milton Sperling. Di- 
rected by Raoul Walsh.) 


This tense, psychologica] tale of two 
star-crossed lovers takes place against a 
western setting. It is the story of Jeb 
Rand (Robert Mitchum) who grows up 
an orphan, remembering nothing about 
his past, or his parents. However, a feel- 
ing that sinister events surrounded his 
early youth haunts and almost ruins his 
life. 

Although the film benefits by the act- 
ing talents of Robert Mitchum, Teresa 
Wright, Judith Anderson and Dean 
Jagger, in the end it dissolves into the 
same sort of high-flown melodramatics 
you've seen a hundred times. 


“i MY FAVORITE BRUNETTE (Para- 
mount. Produced by Daniel Dare. 
Directed by Elliot Nugent.) 


It seems to us that a genuinely funny 
man is one who doesn’t have to rely on 
one formula to get his laughs. However, 
to Bob Hope fans this current variation 
on the Hope formula may seem as high- 
ly amusing as always. 

The chief amusement in the picture 


’ 





is not so much Hope himself, but the 
script which is a comic satire on the 
conventional mystery film. 

There is the story of Ronnie Jackson, 
a baby photographer with a secret yen 
to be a hardboiled “private dick . . . just 
like Dick Powell, Humphrey Bogart, 
and Alan Ladd.” You guessed it! A 
case of mistaken identity catapults our 
baby photographer into acting as de- 
tective in a big spy intrigue, complete 
with enemy agents after uranium de- 
posits. 





Chin Up, Old Boy 


Fred Russell, sports editor of the 
Nashville Banner, tells about the time 
Coach Fritz Crisler was giving his boys 
a hot pep talk before the Yale game. 
He worked himself up to the point 
where not only the squad, but he him- 
self was sobbing with emotion. “Now 
men,” he begged’ with a broken voice, 
“go out on that field hallowed with the 
blood of your grandfathers and fight.” 
The team went out to do or die and 
Crisler was well pleased with his per- 
formance until a lowly sub walked over 
and whacked him on the back. “Come 
on, Toots,” he said sternly. “Get hold 


of yourself.” 
Bennett Cerf, Anything for a Laugh 


It’s Not in the Rules 


The motorist offered a lift to a neigh- 
bor waiting at,the bus stop, and the 
neighbor proved to be one of those 
helpful passengers, offering constaiit 
suggestions on driving. As the driver 
paused at an intersection for the car 
that was swooping down from the side 
street, the neighbor insisted: “Go on, 
you don’t have to stop — you have the 
right of way.” 

“I see,” said the driver, in a well- 
controlled voice. “You mean, if he hits 
me, it doesn’t count?” 

Eleanor Clarage, Cleveland Plain Dealer 


Rabbit Food 


On the Fitch Bandwagon radio pro- 
gram appeared a character named 
Horace who admitted he was so emaci- 
ated and run down that he didn’t dare 
don a tuxedo for fear some nearsighted 
undertaker would bury him. 

“You ought to start eating carrots,” 
suggested a well-wisher, “I had a friend 
who was in even worse shape than you. 
His doctor prescribed a carrot diet — 
nothing but carrots morning, noon, and 
night. He stuck to it for a year.” 

“Did the diet cure him?” asked Hor- 
ace. 

“Tm not sure,” was the answer. “Every 
time I ask him how he feels, he just 
looks at me with his little pink eyes, 
and twitches his nose.” 
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Barter for Barker 


There was a For Sale sign hung 
around the neck of a mongrel pup on 
a Chicago corner beside a newsstand. 
A patron asked the newsboy: 

“How much for the pooch?” 

“Fifty thousand dollars,” the boy an- 
swered seriously. 

Naturally there was no sale, but a few 
days later the patron saw that the dog 
was missing. 

“Well,” he said, “I notice you've dis- 
posed of your dog. Did you get your 
price?” 

“You bet I did,” said the boy. “I 
took in a couple of twenty-five-thou- 


sand-dollar cats.” 
Modern Humor by Edw. F. Allen 


Good Salesmanship 


When father announced that his 
lodge was going to award a handsome 
prize to the person who sold the most 
tickets to the annual ball, daughter 
Mary entered, and won the prize! She 
sold 300 tickets. 

“Daughter, that was quite a feat!” 
father exclaimed. “Tell me, how did 





Collier's 


“Open the door, Richard!” 


buy tickets. Bearing that in mind, I 
went prepared. 

“When I called on a victim I would 
let him see the tickets in my hand. 
Then I would Say, ‘Mr. Jones, what are 
you doing on November fifteenth?’ 

“Glimpsing my tickets, he would re- 
ply: ‘I'm tied up on the fifteenth — if 
it was only some other night, I'd buy a 
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a Gee—rect! 
2- When Oliver Wendell Holmes was 
fe asked by a woman friend what he 
2 thought of the institution of afternoon 
tea, the literary Doctor replied: 
— “It’s giggle, gabble, gobble, git.” 
‘ Modern Humor hy Edw. F. Allen 
Batty Bit 
“ Al Shacht, the baseball comedian, in- 
ys sisted that his grandfather was major 
é. league timber ‘too. “In fact,” says 
nt Shacht, “he was the original brain trust 
2 of the Wahoo Woodpeckers. He always 
< used his head. One day an opposing 
e pitcher dusted him off at the plate. The 
" ball conked Grandpa with a resound- 
= ing crash, and turned into the most sen- 
1d sational home run on record. Yes, sir, 
r- it sailed over the right field fence, and 
er won the game. The oppusing pitcher 
ne committed suicide. They carried Grand- 
ld pa off on their shoulders.” 
“What nonsense,” some literal-minded 
1b female usually exclaims at this point. 
“How could a man hit a ball over the 
fence with his head?” 
"3 “You didn’t know Grandpa,” is 
“ Shacht's clincher. “He had bats in his 
ns henry. Bennett Cerf, Anything for a Laugh 
ii 
er That’s Fair and Square 
ic Two farmers went fishing one day, 
an and ,when they got home, they com- 
hn pared their experiences. One said he 
had caught a 200-pound salmon. The 
1. other called his attention to the fact that 
its salmon never weigh 200 pounds, but 
the first stuck to what he claimed. Then 
taal he asked, “What did you catch?” 
“Well,” was the reply, “all I got 
was a rusty old lantern bearing the 
inscription ‘Captain Kidd, 1756,’ and 
sgh would you believe it, there was a 
ed lighted candle inside of it.” 
al The fisherman gulped, cleared his 
me throat, and said, “Look here. Let’s get 
ed together on our fish stories. I'll take 
is 100 pounds off my salmon if you'll put 
s, out the candle in that lantern.” 
nd Modern Humor by Edw. F. Allen 
yu. 
— No Differential 
nd “I want an E string for my violin,” 
said the customer at the London music 
ds store. 
The girl clerk ducked: behind the 
et counter and came up with all the violin 
in the shop. “Pick it hout your- 
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you manage it?” ticket. 


“Well father,” Mary replied, “it was 
really quite simple. As you know, every- 


body is looking for an excuse not to buy one. 


“Then I'd say: ‘Well, these tickets 
are for the sixteenth—so come on, 


Wall Street Journal 
















Wouldn't you like to win one of the 


VALUABLE CASH PRIZES 


and * 
x-acto 
KNIFE & TOOL CHESTS 


for MODEL MAKING PROJECTS 
im Scholastic industrial Arts Awards 
















































In addition to cash prizes for the first three 
winners in each group and each division, 
X-acto Crescent Products Co., Inc. is pre- 
senting a total of 54 X-acto Knife & Tool 
Sets for 4th and 5th prizes and for seven 
honorable mention awards in each group. 

The Model Making Project covers (1) 
Non-Military Aircraft Models and (2) 
Miscellaneous Models — Boats, vehicles, 
houses, furniture, etc. Limited to non-oper- 
ating models. 

Model Making is fun... and easy with 
X-acto’s helpful book to show you how. 
Ask your teacher to give you the 1947 
Rules Booklet and tell you how you can 
start working for these prizes now. 

*Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. * 


X-ACTO CRESCENT PRODUCTS CO., INC. 










































































































































Some of the things this 
SUPER BOOK tells you about 
—and for only 25c 


If you want to be a success in High School, 
read this rollicking but wise little book 
of the Facts of High School Life, by Gay 
Head. 

School activities 
It's for boys and girls alike—seniors, Keeping up one’s dppecronce 


juniors, sophomores, freshmen, Doing well in athletic events 


sub-freshmen . . . and teachers, Handling brothers and sisters 
High School slang 


Manners in a cafeteria 


too! It gives straight inside tips 
on personality and popularity 
.  « the KNOW HOW in 


social matters, school activi- 


What to wear where 

: Being popular at dances 
<2 deh atenpae mcg 80, How to converse successfully 
Making friends 


Duties of host, hostess, guests 


and other subjects of major 
interest and importance. 


Invitations and introductions 
Table manners 


The Title: “Hi There, High 
School!” — 48 pages full of 
Relations with relations 


Sportsmanship 
How to study 
Developing personality 


mirth and good sense, 
hilariously illustrated. 


MAIL THIS 
COUPON TODAY 


Scholastic BOOKSHOP, 220 £. 42 St. New York 17,.N. ¥. 
! enclose $. () Cash (7) Check (]Money 
Order for which please send me ...... copies 
of “Hi There, High School.” Single copies 25¢ 
each. Ten or more 20c each. 
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Teaching Aids for PRACTICAL ENGLISH™ 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


Have a Wonderful Time! (pp. 5, 6) 
AIMS 


1. To consider the rules of courtesy which govern be- 
havior when traveling. 

2. To consjder the practical aspects of traveling which 
make a trip easy and comfortable. 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


First, find out how many of your students have traveled 
a considerable distance by themselves, how many are con- 
templating a trip in the near future, and whether or not 
they have any questions about the etiquette of travel. 

Your procedure will, of course, depend upon the experi- 
ence and poise of the group you are teaching. If you find 
the group already travel-wise, you may wish merely to read 
the article and let the students discuss any points upon 
which they disagree. 

However, the class may have had little experience in 
traveling, and having on hand several etiquette books from 
your school library may help to answer questions as they 
arise. F 

A brief questionnaire given before the class has read the 
article may indicate how experienced the group is about 
being self-assured in traveling alone: 

1. How can you find the name of a reputable hotel in 
a strange city before you start on a trip? 

2. How can yow make a reservation in a hotel in a 
strange city before you start a trip? 

8. When do you call to find out about train schedules? 

4. Whom do you ask about what track a particular train 
is running on? 

5. What procedure do you follow in registering at a hotel? 

6. For what might you call “Valet Service” in a hotel? 
Room Service? Housekeeper? 

7. What are the standard tips for “redeaps”? Dining-car 
waiters? Cab drivers? Room service? Chambermaid? Bell 

? 
sa Under what circumstances should one talk to strangers? 
Let your students check their answers by reading the ar- 


ee 
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lems which may have been met by students while traveling 
and problems which have not. been thoroughly discussed 
in the article. For example, some may be traveling by pull- 
man or taking a trip with a friend’s family. The discussion 
may even dwell briefly on the type of clothes to wear while 
traveling. Keep the etiquette books handy for reference it 
disagreements arise. 
The trend of the discussion should be left in the hands 
of your students and will depend, for the most part, on 
their experience and maturity. 


“Ricardo, Abre la puerta!” (p. 7) 
AIM 


To broaden the viewpoints of your students by having 
them learn something about the life and education of our 
Latin American neighbors. 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITY 


Several points of discussion have been raised by the in- 
terview with the high school students of Latin America. 
These may demand some research and consideration by 
your students. 

Let the challenge come from such statements as: 


1. “Our high schools are more academic than yours.” 

2. “We know more about the U. S. than U. S. students 
know about us.” 

3. “We in Peru appreciate democracy more than you do.” 

4. “U. S. students take democracy for granted.” 

5. “In Latin America the boys and girls don’t take each 
other as lightly as they do here.” 

6. “A boy treats a girl with more respect in Peru.” 


Unless your class knows more about Central and South 
America than most high school classes, you may want to 
send them to the library to discover for themselves the 
veracity of the rather sweeping’ statements made by the 
visiting students. You may want to stir up a debate or panel 
discussion on such a subject as “U. S. students take democ- 
racy for granted.” If your class has been interested in 
writing to “pen pals,” they may wish to make contacts with 
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COMING NEXT WEEK 
April 7, 1947 


Hold Your Audience by the Ears — Lead article on 
preparing a radio skit for classroom use; shows 
students how to use a simple radio technique for a 
report on the life of an author; sample dialogue, 
narration, and explanation of the use of music and 
sound effects. 

Your Town Takes to the Air — Sixth article in series 
on “How to Choose Radio Programs”; how a com- 
munity radio council works and what it can accom- 
plish. 

Correctly Speaking — Pronunciation column. 

Interview with Claudia Morgan, radio actress. 

Check and Double Check — How to open a checking 
account; writing checks and filling in check stubs; 
traveler’s checks. etc. 

Learn to Think Straight — Propaganda in cartoons, 

Also Letter Perfect, Shop Talk, Slim Syntax, quiz, 
short story, Boy dates Girl, sports, movie reviews, 
etc. 











students in South America. The article is an excellent start- 
ing point from which to discover more about the lives of 
South American high school students. 

If the student’s knowledge of geography is vague, have 
a-good map of South America on display. The reading lists 
of your class might include some recent books on Latin 
America. Your librarian may be able to offer some sugges- 
tions. 


You Can Bank On It (p. 8) 
AIMS 


1. To give the student some idea of the mechanics of 
opening a bank account and keeping track of his savings. 

2. To instill in the student some conception of the value 
of saving a portion of his salary or allowance. 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


Having adequate funds on hand for extra expenses, 
clothes, vacations, hobbies, or dating is an ever present 
problem with most high school students. Making them real- 
ize the advantages of keeping a portion of their earnings 
or allowances for the proverbial “rainy day” is of practical 
value for them now and for their entire lives. 

If you teach in a small well-knit community, you may 
find it very simple to ask a local employee of the bank to 
spend an hour with your class explaining the regulations 
of his bank in regard to savings accounts. 

If that plan is impractical, ask one or two of your stu- 
dents to visit local banks and obtain the necessary informa- 
tion. Ask them to bring back samples of signature cards, 
deposit and withdrawal slips, and any pamphlets the bank 
may have to explain. procedures. Perhaps they could ar- 
range an interview with one of the bank employees to 
gather suggestions. Finally, have these students report to 
the class their findings. Some members of the class may 
have bank accounts and already be familiar with the proc- 

j 


ess. They will undoubtedly be willing to contribute to the 
reports. 

A. general discussion of budgeting might come into the 
lesson plan, and suggestions for keeping ahead of the allow- 
ance might help to solve your students’ financial problems. 


Radio “Covers” the World (p. 9) 
AIMS 


1. To give the student standards for judging special and 
factual programs. 

2. To encourage the student to listen to a wider field of 
radio programs — especially the programs that are not pro- 
duced as pure entertainment. 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES ; 


If your class made a listeners’ survey of programs, you 
may have been appalled at the lack of interest in special 
“real life” broadcasts. Football and other sports reports will 
be listened to with great enthusiasm by the majority of 
high school students, but most of the newscasts and com- 
ments will be passed over unless the students can be led 
to find them interesting. 

If good programs of special events can be found at the 


time of your class hour, listen to them either over the pub- — 


lic address system or a portable radio supplied by one of 
your students. Judge the program according to the stand- 
ards set up in “Radio ‘Covers’ the World.” 

Assign the class to listen over the course of a week to 
one (at least) newscast, to one commentator, a special 
events report, and a discussion program. Ask each student 
to take notes on his reactions, and at the end of the week 
make a report on what he discovered of interest, on the 


value of the program, and on the merits or demerits of the © 


programs to which he listened. 


Letter Perfect (p. 10) 


AIM 


To inspire the student to add to his social graces by being 
able to write travel messages which will be of special inter- 
est and appeal to the person addressed. 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITY 


The “Letter Perfect” fits in so well with the lead article 
in this week’s issue that it should be considered at the same 
time. If several-of your group are planning a trip for their 
spring vacation, ask them to send back to their friends and 
family messages which may be especially interesting or 
amusing. 

If your students are not planning any trips this spring, 
they may find it worthwhile to plan some imaginary trips 
to places they would like to visit. Let them compose mes- 
sages of interest which they might send to parents, the “kid” 
brother, the “bosom pal,” or to the current heart-throb. 





Answers to “Who? Which? What?” (p. 12) 
Have a Wonderful Time!: 1-b, 2-a, 3-b, 4-b, 5-a. 
Radio “Covers” the World: 1-a, c; 2-a, d; 3-b, d; 4-b, c. 
Tricky Triangles: 1-N, 2-A, 9-T, 4-A, 5-R. 
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What It Takes 


_ To Be a Good Teacher 


February 3 (Senior Scholastic, 

World Week, Practical English 
and Prep) was packed with letters from 
student readers who described “The 
Ideal Teacher.” The consensus of opin- 
ion was that he (or she) must be 
thoroughly familiar with the subject 
taught; be fair, impartial, and consid- 
erate, but use firm discipline in the 
classroom; be cheerful, friendly, and 
helpful with the students both in and 
out of the classroom; always be neatly 
dressed; have a sense of humor and 
enjoy a joke, even if it’s “on him”! 

In another effort to search out the 

_ qualities that make the good teacher, 
Dr. Paul Witty, professor of education 
at Northwestern University, with the 
cooperation of a radio station, obtained 
twelve thousand letters from school 
children in the elementary and second- 
ary grades. Excerpts from his findings, 
as published in the National Parent- 
Teacher, February, 1947, follow: 

At an early stage it became clear 
that twelve traits were named again 
and again, by the very young and by 
the more mature. Here they are, ar- 
ranged according to frequency: 

A cooperative, democratic attitude 

Kindliness and consideration for the in- 
dividual 

Patience 

Wide interests 

Pleasing personal appearance and manner 

Fairhess “and inipartiality 

Sense of humor 

Good disposition and consistent behavior 

Interest in pupils’ problems 

Flexibility 

Use of recognition and praise 

Unusual proficiency in teaching 

A cooperative, democratic attitude 
appeared most often. Expressions like 
the following came from the youngest 
group: “She (the teacher) believes 
everybody can do the work,” and “Miss 
X’s class is just like one big happy 
family. I am not afraid of school any 
more.” An older pupil stated, “Her 
room was filled with the golden sun- 
shine of equality.” A child in the old- 
est group wrote, “She approaches us as 
if she considers us intelligent.” Ap- 
preciation of the teacher's attitude was 
expressed by one pupil in these words: 
“Not only did she teach me the three 
R’s, but she equipped me with the 
ability of appreciating freedom and 

and practicing American tol- 

will be the only preven- 


a J’ Session” of January 20 and 


The presence of wide interests was 
illustrated by the following comments 
of children (1) “We do lots of differ- 
ent things, like making a garden or 
building a house.” (2) “He uses other 
books than textbooks, and takes us on 
trips. We read a lot.” (3) “Not only is 
Miss X a good teacher; she is that rare 
person, a well-rounded individual, with 
many facets to her personality. Her skill 
in athletics has endeared her to her 
pupils. Poetry must be second nature to 
her.” 

Flexibility was cited by some pupils 
in this fashion: (1) “She uses different 
ways to teach you to read.” (2) “When 
she found she was wrong she said so, 
and tried something else.” (3) “He let 
us find out about many things. He 
helped us, but we helped him too. 
That’s why I like science.” 

The use of recognition and praise is 
fundamental to all good teaching. Chil- 
dren’s appreciation of this trait was ex- 
pressed in such simple statements as 
“She made me know I could do the 
work” and “She praised you when you 
did things well.” One boy told of the 
encouragement all the pupils received: 
“School was just schoo] until fourth 
grade, but now it is so interesting | 
don’t want to miss a day. You would 
have to know Miss X to get what I 
mean.” 

Before us are the facts gleaned from 
twelve thousand frank, serious letters. 
Their significance is clear, is it not? The 
first responsibility of the teacher is to 
provide a classroom atmosphere in 
which such gains are possible. In that 
classroom the mental health of the 
teacher is an important consideration. 

The teacher whose earnestness 
matches that of the children who wrote 
these letters will make an effort to 
maintain physical vitality; will cultivate 
friendships inside and outside the teach- 
ing profession; .will strive to avoid 
needless frustration and irritation; will 
try to obtain highly satisfying experi- 
ences through creative expression; will 
participate in the social life of the 
community; and will take an active part 
in various professional organizations. 

One highly personal and especially 
difficult obstacle often blocks a teach- 
er’s effort to become a well-integrated 
personality, With all adults, personal 
adjustment depends largely upon the 
extent to which they can free them- 
selves from persistent infantile reactions 
and emotions. Far too many teachers 
hold an ideal of self that denies them 
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normal satisfactions of every day 
e. 

Such a personality tends to alienate 
children and young people. The teacher 
should, therefore, seek to reshape ideals 
of self in accord with the requirements 
of a healthy life, asking, “What kind of 
personality do I represent in my rela- 
tions with children or youth? And what 
kind of personality do I wish to become 
in order to be of maximum help as a 
teacher and friend?” 

The classroom children love is one 
permeated by a spirit of ffiendliness, 
sympathetic concern, and genuine af- 
fection. Tasks assigned are challenging, 
and a sense of belonging to a group 
provides each pupil with the needed 
stimulus to learning. It is the privilege 
of schoo] administrators to plan a 
changing, evolving curriculum through 
which children may express, enrich, 
and develop their varied interests in 
terms of their unique needs, That a 
new generation of happy, successful 
people might be developed by such an 
effort is suggested in the responses of 
the boys and girls who wrote about 
The Teacher Who Has Helped Me 
Most. 


News and 


Religious Book Week. The 5th annual! 
Religious Book Week, sponsored by the 
National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, will be observed nationally May 
4-11. It is held in May to mark the date 
when the Nazis threw to the flames 
those books which, either because of 
authorship or content, were repugnant 
to their philosophy. The project is de- 
signed to stimulate laymen to read 
books of spiritual value. The Religious 
Book List, a 36-page pamphlet, listing 
books for adults and children in four 
sections — Jewish, Protestant, Catholic. 
and Goodwill —is now available. Sin- 
gle copies may be secured without cost 
by writing to the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews, 381 Fourth 
Avenue, N. Y. 16, N. Y. 

National and Family Income. The 
Bureau of Educational Services, 401 
Broadway, New York 13, announces a 
new program dealing with the “Evolu- 
tion of Our National and Family In- 
come.” The program is designed as a 
service to social studies teachers in con- 
nection with the study of economic 
geography, American history, and eco- 
nomics. Two -chapters are now avail- 
able: “Contribution of Agriculture to 
Our National and Family Income” and 
“Contribution of Petroleum to Indus- 
try, Farm, and Home.” Teachers may 
secure these teaching aids on request. 
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Off the Press 


New Publications of Interest to 


Information Please Almanac 1947, edit- 
ed by John Kieran, Doubleday, 1947. 
1014 pp. $2. 


The humanization of almanacs has 
taken a giant step forward with the pub- 
lication of Information Please. A basic 
reference book, suitable for secondary 
school students and adults, its contribu- 
tors include Elmer Davis, George Field- 
ing Eliot, Deems Taylor, Christopher 
Morley, William L. Laurence, Grant- 
land Rice, Arthur M. Schlesinger, and 
A. M. Schlesinger, Jr. 

The review of 1946 includes not only 
the news highlights, but articles by spe- 
cialists in the various fields, such as 
sports, drama, and radio. There is a 
great variety of materials which, will 
serve authors, teachers, newspapermen, 
economists, lecturers, business men, or 
just plain readers of the daily news- 
papers. A special effort has been made 
to present facts entertainingly and with 
clarity. Statistical tables, for example, 
are interwoven. with narrative — text, 
charts, and maps. The print is readable, 
the’ organization logical, and the index 
exhaustive. Although the book is double 
the price of the World Almanac, it 
promises to take its place in the homes 
of people who cannot afford a large 
reference library. It is so well written 
that you, will be tempted to browse in 
it for hours at a time. 


James Harvey Robinson — Teacher of 
History, by Luther V. Hendricks; 
Kings Crown Press, 1946. 120 pp., $2. 


Pupils in social studies classrooms 
should be grateful to James Harvey Rob- 
inson (1863-1936). At the turn of the 
century, he led a movement to reduce 
emphasis on political, diplomatic and 
military history. He successfully urged a 
“new history” in which greater atten- 
tion was to be given the social, cultural, 
and economic activities of man. Knowl- 
edge was to be selected, organized, and 
applied in the interest of social better- 
ment. Other social sciences, such as psy- 
chology, sociology, and anthropology 
were to be drawn upon for this purpose. 
Active in professional associations, Rob- 
inson carried over his ideas from the 
forum to the textbook field where two 
of his high school texts sold over a 
million copies each. 

Mr. Hendricks has confined this 
slender but heavily annotated mono- 
graph to the part played by the Col- 
umbia professor in “bringing about the 
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twentieth century shift in the aims, 
content, and organization of the history 
offered in the colleges and secondary 
schools.” He' has interviewed contem- 
poraries of Dr. Robinson who were in- 
timately associated with him in his 
projects. He has exhausted printed 
source material and available letters, the 
bulk of which he lists in a bibliography. 
Like the subject of his study, Hendricks 
believes that dull history is not likely 
to be read. Accordingly, he has so or- 
ganized and written this critical study 
of a master of social science that it can 
be read with profit by teachers. 


Strengthening the Congress. A Progress 
Report, by Robert Heller. National 
Planning Association, 800 21st St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C., 1946. 18 
pp., 25e. 


NPA in an independent, non-political, 
non-profit organization, established in 
1934, Its reports are approved by a 
board of trustees which includes such 
leaders of business, labor, and agricul- 
ture as Beardsley Ruml, Clinton S. 
Golden, and ‘Donald R. Murphy. The 
present report gives the recommenda- 
tions of the Association for Moderniz- 
ing Congress. Its author, a Cleveland 
industrial engineer, has been working 
on the problem since 1944. Although 
passage of the Legislative Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1946 has helped to advance 
Congress from the “horse and buggy” 
days of procedure, there is still much 
to be done. Specifically, the NPA urges 
the establishment of majority and mi- 
nority policy committees, additional 
help for members, elimination of Sen- 
ate filibustering, periods for questioning 
executive department heads, elimination 
of seniority rule for committee. chair- 
manships, a further increase in salary, 
better retirement provisions, etc. 

The pamphlet is expertly organized 
with charts which make the analysis 
easy to grasp. It is a “must” for citizens 
who wish to help streamline Congress 
in the interest of better democratic gov- 
ernment, 


Vocational Guidance Manuals, pub- 
lished by Vocational Guidance Man- 
uals, Inc., 45 W. 45th St., N.Y. 19, 
N. Y., 1946-47. About 75 pp. each, 
$1. 

Three soft-covered books designed 
to help veterans and secondary school 
students in choosing a vocation are Op- 
portunities in Finance, by Sam Shulsky; 


Don Short; 

Research, 
by John H. Platten, Jr. The authors have 
had practical experience in the field, 
and the books diseuss aspects both fa- 
vorable and unfavorable, educational re- 
quirements, how to get startéd, salaries, 
advancement, and related fields. In ad- 
dition, the books are supplemented by 
bibliographies, glossaries, lists ef ap- 
proved schools, trade papers, job 
sources, and other sources. 

Other titles in the expanding series 
include books on opportunities in fash- 
ion, interior decoration, export, acting, 
public relations, journalism, radio, free- 
lance writing, and architecture. 

Vocational guidance counselors and 
courses built around careers in indus- 
try will want to make full use of these 
clearly written and well-rounded texts. 
The many subheads and index make 
quick reference practicable. Their val- 
ue to secondary «schools would have 


been enhanced if pictures, cartoons, and | 


charts were included. 


How to Develop, Print and Enlarge Pic- 
tures, by Samuel Epstein and ‘Wil- 
liam De Armand. Franklin Watts, 
Inc., 285 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17, 
1947. 95 pp., $1.25. 

If you are tired of being just a pic- 
ture-taker who clicks the shutter and 
then leaves the rest of the work (and 
most of the fun) for someone else, this 
is the book for you. The directions are 
simple and all of them are illustrated 
with 210 photographs of everything 
from a negative to an enlarger. 





Pan American Day Materials 


“Cooperation — Keynote of the Amer- 
icas” is the slogan from Pan American 
Day and Pan American Week which be- 
gins this year on April 14. In an effort 
to increase understanding among the 
nations of the Americas, the Pan Amer- 
ican Union has made available the fol- 
lowing teaching materials: The Inter- 
American System, a popular presenta- 
tion of the story of the international 
organization of the 21 American Repub- 
lics, 36 pages, illustrated, 25c. Color- 
ful Poster, by a contemporary Cuban 
artist, 19 x 28 inches. It bears the 1947 
slogan. A limited number is available 
for bulletin boards. Manual for Students 
and Teachers, free. It contains a radio 
play, folk dances, geography quiz, etc. 
Selected List of Latin American Song 
Books and References for Guidance in 
Planning Fiestas. Program Suggestions, 
which contain ideas used successfully in 
Pan American Day programs; free. Cof- 
fee in the Americas. A series of illus- 
trated studies for elementary and high 
school students, free. (Pan American 
Union, Office of the Counselor, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C.) 
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